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\ Say What 
fa ae You Please! 


- -» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


I'am not Jewish, but some of the 
boys and girls in my classes are, and I 
would like to know them better. In our 
neighborhood Jewish students hang out 
at one drug store, and Protestant and 
Catholic young people go to another 
across the street. There’s not much op- 
portunity to really get to know Jewish 
young people. 

Recently I heard that some cities — I 
think New York and Chicago—have 
youth centers where youth of all re- 
ligions participate in club work. I would 
like to hear from students who belong 
to such a center. Maybe it’s what we 
need. 

S. R. 
San Francisco, California 


Dear Editor: 

Your choice of Fred Allen’s program 
as the best comedy show on the air 
(Jan. 5) is a very poor one, as far as I 


r am concerned. The studio audience gets 


a lot of laughs, but I get none. A choice 
of Jack Benny or Red Skelton would 
have been far better. 

You certainly have a wonderful mag- 
azine. Our class thinks it is super. Our 
teacher thinks it is something “out of 
this world.” 

Gale Jordan 
Sequoia Union H. S. 
Redwood City, California 


Dear Edijtor: 


I've been hearing a lot about the fail- 
ure of the United Nations. This disturbs 
me greatly. If the people who feel that 
way would only read the history of the 
United States, they would see that or- 
ganizations such as the U. N. have to 
go through many conflicts. Our United 
States went through the same period 
as the United Nations is going through 
today. Our country pulled through this 
critical period because of work and 
faith. 

Ina Gold 
Far Rockaway H. S. 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
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In Henry’s 
Backyard 


VERYBODY has his own dream about what the 
world is going to be like in the future, but we 
all know that it’s steadily shrinking. That was 

Henry’s problem. 

Henry was an ordinary, friendly fellow who lived in 
an ordinary house with an ordinary yard, where he 
raised tomatoes and petunias. He also tried to raise 
hair on his head, but it was a losing battle. That didn’t 
worry him too much, though he did worry about the 
state of the world. He had never heard of “Brother- 
hood Week,” but he didn’t like the way people were 
getting killed all over the world. 

Henry was good at day-dreaming about the future— 
jet propulsion, atomic energy, and such. “You know,” 
said Henry to himself, “with these new gadgets a man 
could really go places . . . maybe a week-end in Green- 
land . . : or Christmas on the Congo.” 

One night he had a still more remarkable dream. He 
dreamed that the whole world had shrunk till it fitted 
right into his own backyard. When he woke up next 
morning — (now go on with the pictures on this and 
the next page): 





..» he glanced out his window. “Holy smoke,” said 
Henry, “it’s really happened.” All sorts of odd peo- 
ple were his neighbors. Bursting with curiosity . . . 


gece — 





Henry whizzed outdoors. But suddenly he felt a tug. 
tt was his Green Devil inside him whispering: 
“Don't speak to them, Henry. They're DIFFERENT!” 


THANK YOU, MA’‘AM, AND SIR 


The text of In Henry’s Backyard is based on the 
pamphlet, Races of Mankind, by Drs. Ruth Benedict 
and Gene Weltfish, of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, Columbia University. It is adapted by the authors 
and Miss Violet Edwards, Director of Education, Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc. The illustrations are 
adapted from Brotherhood of Man, an animated color 
film produced by United Productions of America, 
Hollywood, and sponsored by the United Automobile 
Workers. These excerpts from both text and pictures, 
slightly adapted, are reproduced from the book version 
of In Henry’s Backyard, by permission of Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., New York, publishers, copyright 1948, all 
rights reserved. 


Each of Henry's neighbors had his private Green 
Devil who whispered too. In a minute—Biff! Bang! 


Zowie!—all were fighting. Henry wondered why. 




















“It's because you've got the brains—they've only 
got brute strength,” sneered Henry's Green Devil. 
“Is that a fact?’ mused Henry. No, Henry, 
records show that strong men come in all colors. 
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“But there must be some differences,” thought 
Henry. ‘We've certainly got the edge in know- 
how.” That's how it is today, Henry. But when 
the cavemen lived in Europe 5000 years ago... 


. and the right to worship God in their own 
way, whether in mosques, churches, or syno- 
gogues. Sensible people realize that most of 
their differences come from cultural environment. 


“But what about brains?” thought Henry. Well, 
Henry, the largest brain on record belonged to 
an imbecile. And as for intelligence, the bright 
ones, as well as the strong, come in all colors. 





. they were still making crude stone axes, 
while the Africans were already forging them out 
of iron. The Babylonians and Chinese invented 
the wheel. We Westerners only adopted it later. 


Take children, for instance. It’s only reasonable 
that every child, no matter where he’s born, is 
entitled to good health, a good start in life, good 
schools, and higher education if he wants it. 





which is translating the word 


prove race relations.—WBBM photo. 





OUR FRONT COVER: Chicago is one of many American cities 
“brotherhood” into action. The 
Mayor's Commission of Human Relations is striving for fair play 
for ALL of Chicago's citizens regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. Our cover photo shows Chicago high school 
students participating in a local radio broadcast on how to im- 








“OK,” mumbled Henry, “but isn’t there something 
about blood?” There certainly is, Henry. There ore 
only four blood types, A, B, AB, and O, and you 
can find them all in people of every skin color 





So you see, Henry, all peoples have done their 
share to build civilization. All human beings hove 
the same basic desires for love and a home, o 
chance to make a living, a family growing up.... 





“Oh,” said Henry. “I’m beginning to get the 
idea . . . We're not born haters. Our Green 
Devils of prejudice grow because we are wor- 
tied and afraid.” You're absolutely right, Henry! 
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IN THE 48 STATES 


@ ARE PRICES finally on the way 
down? Businessmen, farmers, and 
housewives had that question in their 
minds this month as they watched 
what was happening to commodity and 
stock markets. 

“What happened” was this: in the 
giant markets where men buy and sell 
grain and other commodities, prices 
fell sharply. The amount which these 
prices can fall daily is limited by law. 
For successive days they dropped to 
the limit. At the same time, stock mar- 
kets—where shares of stock in corpora- 
tions are traded—also declined, but not 
as much, 

Shortly after, prices of certain foods 
—including flour, lard, and butter— 
dropped slightly, much to the relief of 
the housewife, who has been paying 
record high food prices. : 

What’s Behind It: Experts disagree 
on explaining the price slump. But they 
do agree that grain is one of the key 
items in the situation. 

Crop prospects for 1948 are better 
than for 1947. Government grain buy- 
ing is being cut down, as emergency 
purchases for winter aid to Europe near 
completion. And many speculators (see 
Jan. 12 issue) are not “in the market” 
now. 

All this leads to what some econo- 
mists call a “healthy readjustment.” 

But sudden price declines—especially 
in commodities and stocks—bring with 
them a certain uneasiness. In the past, 
they have sometimes heralded a major 
business depression. 

This uneasiness changes the question 
from “are prices going down?” to “are 
we in for the bust which might follow 
the present boom?” In other words, 
the problem is how to get off the peak 
of inflation without starting an ava- 
lanche all the way down the mountain. 


@ “HOE, PLANT, AND WEED” may 
be the answer to such problems as the 
meat shortage, high food )prices, and 
inflation. 

Secretary of State Marshall, Treasury 
Secretary Snyder, and Agriculture Sec- 
retary Anderson set off a drive for 20,- 
000,000 “Freedom Gardens” through- 
out the nation this year. 

In 1943 more than two fifths of the 
vegetables eaten in the U.S. grew in 
Victory Gardens. Now, aided by De- 
partment of Agriculture experts and 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, Uncle Sam hopes to see 
plenty of vegetables growing in 1948. 

Hoped-for results: By increasing gar- 
den production, more substitutes will 
be available for meat, due to become 
even more scarce soon. It will also 
take pressure off the food budget of 
the hard-pre§sed housewife. 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


@ BY AIR, SEA, AND LAND, Uncle 
Sam is strengthening his good right 
arm of national defense. Here are three 
ways in which our country is prepar- 
ing to meet the threat of long-range 
global war: 
| The U.S. will continue to use its 
* wartime air base in the Azores for 
three to five years more. 
The Azores belong to Portugal and 


are about in the same latitude as Rich-* 


mond, Virginia. They lie farther from 

the mainland than any other group of 

Atlantic islands. They are natural “step- 

ping stones” across the Atlantic Ocean. 
They make an especially convenient 

stopping place for planes hopping from 
the United States to Europe and the 

Middle East. These regions are of top 

importance to our foreign policy. 

2 The first big program of postwar 
* naval building has been announced. 
Our navy plans to construct the 

world’s larges* warship, an aircraft car- 

rier weighing 60,000 to 80,000 tons. 

In our present Navy, the largest battle- 

ships weigh about 45,000 tons and the 

biggest carrier slightly more. 

The proposed new carrier will be 
the first ship from which jet-propelled 
planes could take .off. Jet engine ex- 





International News Phote 
Army “Snowtrooper’ (see col. 3) 


hausts are so hot that the ship must 
have special heat-resisting construction. 

The building program also calls for 
high-speed submarines. 

3 This month the Army staged a pre- 

* view of Arctic warfare. 

The largest mass-parachute drop ever 
tried by our Army took place at Pine 
Camp, New York. In Exercise Snow- 
drop, 500 men of the famed 82nd Air- 
borne Division leaped with full winter 
equipment into snow-covered fields. 
Ammunition packages, skis, and othe: 
supplies, including four 75-millimeter 
guns, parachuted down with the troops. 

Arctic warfare would demand fight- 
ing in bulky clothing, numbing cold, 
and clogging snow. Exercises at Pine 
Camp and in Alaska are trying to find 
ways to overcome these handicaps. 


THE FAR EAST 


@ FAILURE OF A MISSION. The 
United Nations Commission for Korea 
flopped. This surprised no one—least 
of all the unhappy Koreans. 

The Commission was set up by the 
last General Assembly at the suggestion 
of the United States. It was instructed 
to supervise free elections in Korea by 
March, 1948, and help establish an in- 
dependent, democratic government. 

The Russians were dead set against 
the Commission and together with their 
satellites refused even to vote on the is- 
sue. When the resolution was adopted, 
the Soviet spokesmen declared that 
they would boycott the Commission. 

The Russians occupy the northern 
half of Korea and have it sealed tight 
behind their Iron Curtain. U. S. troops 
occupy the southern half. Both govern- 
ments are pledged to give eventual in- 
dependence to Korea. They have been 
unable to reach agreement on the ful- 
fillment of this promise. 

The U.N. Commission, barred from 
the Soviet zone of occupation, has de- 
cided to refer the entire Korean problem 
to the Little Assembly. This decision 
touched off a series of riots in the Ameri- 
can zone earlier this month. The vio- 
lence, instigated by Communists, re- 
sulted in the death of more than a score 
of Koreans. Further unrest in Korea 
is expected. 

(More news on next page) 





ADDING UP 
laine 
THE NEWS 


@ EAMON DE VALERA is still popu- 
lar in Eire (formerly Ireland). But his 
popularity rating has dropped a few de- 
grees. 

Since 1932 “Dev” has been his coun- 
try’s Taoiseash (pronounced thee shock), 
or Prime Minister. This American-born 
statesman is the leader of what used to 
be the majority party of Eire, the Fianna 
Fail. 

In the parliamentary elections held 
earlier this month, De Valera’s party 
won only 66 of the 147 seats at stake 
(as compared with 77 seats his party 
held in the last parliament). The oppo- 
sition parties won 76 seats, with the re- 
maining five seats to be decided in a 
later election. 

The Fianna Fail is still the strongest 
single party in Eire but no longer con- 
trols a majority. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


@ THAWING OUT A BILLION. With 
the “cold war” and freezing weather in 
progress, there is at least one bit of 
“hot” news from Washington. The 
Government has made plans to “un- 
freeze” $1,100,000,000 worth of foreign 
money held in the United States. 

These funds represent money owned 
by foreigners on deposit in American 
banks. During the war years, we “froze” 
this money so as to make sure that it 
would not fall into enemy hands. 

Most of the funds are owned by citi- 
zens of the 16 countries that are partici- 
pating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. By this move our Government is 
putting pressure on a number of for- 
eigners who have so far refused to ex- 
tend help to their own countries. 

When they are returned home, these 
additional dollars will greatly assist the 
European countries speed their rebuild- 
ing programs. 

The foreigners involved had con- 
cealed their funds in this country to pro- 
tect them from heavy taxation at home. 
Others feared that the money might be 


The unfreezing of these foreign funds 
was actually done a long time ago, soon 
after the war. But their owners refused 
to withdraw the money from American 
banks. Under the proposed ruling, all 
foreigners who own over $5,000 will be 
given three months to claim the money. 
Otherwise, they face loss of the funds. 


@ PROTESTS. The typists in Russia’s 
Foreign Office have been busy these 
days. The Soviet government has 
started an offensive of formal diplo- 
matic protests against the United 
States. All told, four protesting notes 
have been dispatched by Moscow. 

This country was accused by the 
Soviets of violating the Italian peace 
treaty on two counts: (a) sending our 
warships to visit Italian ports; and (b) 
reopening the Mellaha airfield near 
Tripoli in North Africa. 

Then, according to Moscow, we 
also sup y engaged in “inspection 
flights” by olr B-17’s to spy on Soviet 
merchant shipping in the Yellow Sea 
and the Sea of Japan. Finally, jn a note 
of protest to Iran, Moscow charged us 
with military activities in that country 
aimed against Russia. 

The State Department 
struck back. 
accusations as 


promptly 
It denounced the Soviet 
“false” and “untrue.” 


In the case of the alleged Italian 
treaty “violations,” it pointed out (a) 
that our warships called at Italian ports 
with Italy’s permission; and (b) that 
the Mellaha airfield is located in a for- 
mer Italian colony which is being ad- 
ministered by the British and that we 
had Britain’s “O. K.” to re-open it. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


@ LOWER INCOME TAXES FOR 
ALL was’ one of the first major items 
of business to be completed by the 
House of Representatives in its present 
session. 

By a vote of 297 to 120, the House 
approved the Knutson bill to reduce 
taxes by more than six billion dollars. 

What’s Behind It: Now that initial 
House action is completed, there will 
be little tax reduction news for some 
time. The Senate does not plan to con- 
sider taxes until April, after ending 
debate on European aid. The Senate 
is likely to modify the amount of tax 
reduction in the Knutson bill. 

President Truman earlier offered a 
milder tax cut proposal to Congress. 
If le rejects the measure, GOP leaders 
will try to override his veto. 

Any tax reduction will not affect 
1947 income tax returns. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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Library of Congress 
“KITTYHAWK” (above) will come home. Kittyhawk, which looks like a giant box 
kite, was the first successful airplane. At Kittyhawk, N. C., on December 17, 1903, 
it carried Orville Wright on a flight that lasted just 12 seconds. In 1928 Wright 
sent the plane to a London museum. He refused to give it to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C., because the Smithsonian would not admit (until 
1943) that the Kittyhawk was the first machine that would fly. After Wright's 
death January 30 it was revealed that, satisfied by the Smithsonian’s apology in 
1943, he had ordered the plane returned to this country. Wilbur (who died in 
1912) and Orville Wright spent their youth in Dayton, Ohio. They were modest 
men whose successful first flight made them world-famous. 


confiscated by their own governments. 
And some, no doubt, are unwilling to 
explain to their governments how they 
acquired the money. 

By its decision, the Administration 
hopes to meet the criticism of ERP op- 
ponents who insist that the American 
taxpayer should not give anything to 
Europe until every European who has 
a dollar hidden has put it to work at 
home. 
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High 


UT yourself ahead in time a few 
Deas Suppose that you are ready 

to look for a job — a job which will 
meet the rent and the food bill, and 
which has the promise. of something 
bigger and better in the future. 

When you, apply for this job, how do 
you expect to be judged by your pros- 
pective employer? The answer is sim- 
ple: You hope to be selected for your 
ability— your skill, your willingness, 
and your previous training. 

But for millions of Americans — pos- 
sibly including yourself or some of your 
classmates — the answer is not so sim- 
ple. It is complicated by an ugly word, 
discrimination. Despite its dictionary 
definition, the word has come to mean 
selection on the basis of prejudice. 

Almost always, discrimination is 
against some minority group. Thus, in 
many places, a Negro, a Jew, a Cath- 
olic, a Mexican-American, or many 
others, need more than ability to get 
and hold a job. They must overleap 
the high hurdles of discrimination. 


Blot on the Record 


Perhaps most Americans are free of 
the prejudice which would prevent 
them from hiring or working with a 
member of a minority group. In many 
areas and in many industries, men and 
women work together, without regard 
to their race, religion, color, or national 
origin. 

But job discrimination is still a seri- 
ous blot on the American record of 
freedom and equality of opportunity. 
President Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, in its recent report, marked job 
discrimination as one of our worst 
stumbling blocks to equality for all 
Americans. (Other stumbling blocks 
which the Committee noted are in the 
fields of voting rights, education, hous- 
ing, health services, and transporta- 
tion.) The facts in this article are based 
on the Committee’s report, To Secure 
These Rights (see Nov. 17 issue). 

Discrimination in employment has 
taken on renewed importance. Many 
experts fear that the coming years may 
see even more discrimination, unless 
positive steps are taken to reverse the 
trend. 

During the war there was a remark- 
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Hurdles 


pane IN EMPLOYMENT MEANS 


ko PE 


able advance in the fight against dis- 
crimination. Members of minority 
groups found jobs open to them in 
fields they had never been able to 
enter previously. Once on the job, they 
found more security and equality in 
their positions. 

Why was this true? In the first place, 
there was a desperate need for war 
workers. Employers, unable to pick and 
choose, took whatever workers were 
available. The nation was united by the 
war emergency. Traditional fears and 
prejudices were forgotten in the fight 
against the common enemy. In addi- 
tion, Uncle Sam took the lead in the 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES WOULD HELP BRING... 


Charts from “‘To Secure These Rights” 
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Minorifies 
For many groups in U. S. 


employment is difficult to find 
—just as hard to hold 


fight against discrimination through the 
wartime Fair Employment Practices 
Committee (see below). 

The end of the war brought an end 
to those conditions. Employment is still 
high in the United States. There are 
more than 60,000,000 people at work. 
But, with the demobilization of the 
vast armed forces, there is no longer a 
desperate shortage of workers. 

Of all minorities, America’s 14,000,- 
000 Negroes are the worst victims of 
job discrimination. Many businesses will 
hire no Negroes. Often, white em- 
ployees refuse to work side by side with 
Negroes (or other members of minority 
groups). Where Negroes art hired, they 
are often confined to certain low-paying 
jobs. 


Discrimination on the Rise 


There are three main ways in which 
discrimination is practiced: 

(1) Discriminatory hiring practices. 
Negroes, Jews, Mexican-Americans and 
other minority groups are excluded 
from jobs in various ways. Newspaper 
advertisements request “white gentiles 
only.” Application blanks include a 
space for “race” or “religion” — and un- 
wanted types of applicants are turned 
down. 

A study of help-wanted advertise- 
ments in eight major cities presents a 
vivid picture of such discrimination. 
Advertisements were compared for cor- 
responding weeks in 1945 and 1946. 
The results show that discriminatory 
ads tripled in 1946 over 1945! 

(2) On-the-job discrimination. If he 
can get himself hired, a member of a 
minority group often finds that he is 
being paid less than other workers. A 
recent study in Houston, Texas, showed 
that 36,000 white war veterans earned 
an average weekly wage of $49. But 
Houston’s 4,000 Negro war veterans 





earned an average wage of only $30. 

In addition, minority workers do not 
obtain promotions as rapidly as other 
workers. A group of Negro and white 
Government workers of the same train- 
ing and ability were selected for a 
survey last year. Results showed that 
it took Negroes seven times as long as 
whites to receive a promotion. 

(3) Firing practices. Minority work- 
ers are often the “last hired, the first 
fired.” In other words, when it is neces- 
sary to reduce employment, many busi- 
nesses dismiss members of minority 
groups first. 

Discrimination is by no means con- 
fined to private businesses. Many labor 
unions either exclude minority groups 
from membership or organize them 
into separate “auxiliary” unions. The 
railroad brotherhoods discourage 
Negroes from becoming conductors or 
engineers. Sometimes union contracts 
actually spell out the jobs from which 
Negroes are to be excluded. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
has rules against job discrimination in 
Federal Government jobs. But the 
President's Civil Rights Committee 
pointed to many evidences that Uncle 
Sam himself is guilty of certain dis- 
criminatory practices. 

The picture is a grim one, but not 
as grim as it might be. For there have 
been many steps taken to reduce or 
eliminate job discrimination. 


Seven states have recently adopted 





anti-discrimination laws. Four of these 
— New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut — make it clearly 
unlawful for employers to discriminate 
in hiring, firing, or conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Under these state laws, labor unions 
are forbidden by law to exclude, expel, 
or discriminate against workers because 
of race, color, creed or national origin. 
Discriminatory help-wanted ads and 
job applications are illegal. State com- 
missions have the power to hold 
hearings and to attempt to settle dis- 
crimination cases. If persuasion fails, 
the commissions may seek court en- 
forcement of their orders. 

Anti-discrimination laws in Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and Oregon are similar, but 
do not have law enforcement provisions 
in them. Many cities also have joined 
the fight against discrimination in em- 
ployment and other fields (see page 9). 

Of the seven states, New York is the 
pioneer in anti-discrimination laws. The 
New York State statute became law in 
July, 1945. The N. Y. State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination has already 
produced some amazing results. 

In its first two years, the Commission 
handled 706 complaints from “ag- 
grieved persons” — people who felt that 
they had been the personal victims of 
job discrimination. In about. half of 
these cases, the Commission found the 
complaint was proper. In every one of 
these cases, the grievance was satis- 
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These Mexicans were among many who came to work in the U. S. during 
the war. Now they find it almost impossible to obtain or hold on to jobs. 
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factorily settled without taking the 
guilty party to the courts. Employers 
are often made to “see the light” by 
Commission workers, and voluntarily 
remedy the fault. In other cases, em- 
ployers fear the publicity of a trial, and 
are also willing to come to terms. 

In some instances, it is not the em- 
ployer but his employees who object to 
the hiring of minority groups. Here the 
Commission has a double job of per- 
suasion. 


A Permanent FEPC 


Congress is also preparing to act on 
job discrimination. Senator Irving M. 
Ives, Republican of New York, is push- 
ing a Fair Employment Practices bill 
similar to the New Nork State jaw. Sen. 
ator Ives was one’ of the authors of the 
New York law when he was in the 
state legislature. 

The bill was approved, 7-5, by the 
Senate Labor Committee, but it is 
doubtful if action on it will be com- 
pleted in this Session of Congress. 

Businessmen, too, have moved into 
action against discrimination. The Ad- 
vertising Council has just started a na- 
tion-wide campaign. Advertisements 
will aim “to make racial and religious 
prejudice as unpopular as B. O.” 

President Truman also favors a Fed- 
eral fair employment practices law. He 
requested such legislation recently in a 
ten-point civil rights program. 

If the Ives bill becomes law, it will 
carry much more power than that 
granted to the wartime Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. The FEPC. 
which existed by Executive Order from 
1941 to 1946, was given the job of 
eliminating discriminatory employment 
practices within the Government and 
in companies and unions which worked 
on contracts for war materials. This in- 
cluded a great many businesses, but 
the FEPC had no enforcement powers 
of its own. 


Can Legislation Do the Job? 


There is little question that discrimi- 
nation — in employment or elsewhere - 
is un-American. It is in direct constrast 
to the spirit of the Constitution. But 
many people believe that legislation 
cannot end the evil. These people feel 
that laws will not end prejudice against 
minority groups, but will simply stiffen 
it. They believe that a long-term process 
of education is the best way to end 
discrimination. 

In answer to this, supporters of anti 
discrimination laws point to the success 
of the New York act. They also argue 
that, while prejudice may not be ended, 
discrimination itself is a deliberate ac- 
tion. This action can best be halted by 
a law which applies equally to all. 
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By Marion Secunda 
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CHICAGO 
MAKES 


vans rolled up to Hanson Park 

Holmes. A police detail stood by. 
Three Negro families were among the 
33 families of veterans arriving to move 
into this new housing project on Chi- 
cago’s South Side. Would there be trou- 
ble? 

Suddenly everybody relaxed. Led by 
a local minister, a Welcoming commit- 
tee from the surrounding neighborhood 
stepped forward to greet the newcom- 
ers and to offer a helping hand. 

Women from Parent-Teacher groups 
in three nearby schools had set up a 
canteen. Among the refreshments were 
slices from a huge whipped-cream cake 
marked “Welcome.”A local bakery had 
given the cake. 

Hanson Park greeted ALL its new 
members— Negro and _ white —with 
friendship and food instead of brick- 
bats and broken heads. 


I: was a tense moment as moving 


The Answer to Race Riots 


In the summer of 1943 many munici- 
pal governments were shocked into ac- 
tion by serious race riots in Detroit and 
other cities. Official committees were 
organized in several cities to promote 
fair play for all citizens, regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

In Chicago the Mayor’s Commission 
on Human Relations were established. 
It consists of 14 leading citizens and 
employs a director and staff to carry 
out its plans. 

To see how the Commission operates, 
take the housing problem. The housing 
shortage hit everyone, in Chicago. But 
it hit the war-swollen Negro population 
hardest. In many sections of the na- 
tion’s second largest city, real estate 
owners agreed not to sell or rent prop- 
erty except to white persons. The May- 
or's Commission protested. Any citizen 
has the right to move into any neigh- 
borhood, provided he can pay the rent, 
the Commission declared. 

One of the staff members who helps 
put this policy into action is Miss Joy 
Schultz. She heads the department of 
community services and organization. 
“Getting so-called ‘white’ neighbor- 
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~ Paul Frank Studio 
Mayor’s Commission checks on Chicago's “tension areas.” 
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hoods to accept the idea of Negro fam- 
ilies’ moving into veterans’ housing has 
been a tough job,” she said. 

That job starts long before “move-in 
day.” Miss Schultz and other staff mem- 
bers meet with school principals, park 
directors, librarians, and police cap- 
tains in the neighborhood of the hous- 
ing project. A member of the Chicago 
Housing Authority explains that the 
Authority does not discriminate against 
members of any race in assigning apart- 
ments. People of the neighborhood are 
asked to help back up that policy. 

Unfortunately the Commission isn’t 
always successful. Last August eight 
Negro families moved into apartments 
at Fernwood Park Homes. A mob broke 
windows, injured policemen, and at- 
tacked Negroes in the area. “It’s going 
to take a long time to convince some 
of our citizens that you can’t judge a 
good neighbor by the size of his feet or 
the color of his eyes or skin,” pointed 
out Thomas H. Wright, executive di- 
rector of the Mayor’s Commission. 

“We have two jobs. The short-term 
job is to see that ‘Jim Crowism,’ anti- 
Semitism, and discrimination against 
Mexicans, Japanese-Americans, and 
other minority groups do not lead to 
violence. The long-term job is to get 
rid of conditions that lead to ill will 
and riots, such as discrimination in jobs, 
housing, education, recreation, health 
services, police protection, and other 
community activities.” 

The Chicago Commission has been 
more courageous and hard-hitting than 
most official groups fighting race preju- 
dice. Let’s sit in one of the regular Mon- 
day-morning meetings of the six-mem- 
ber staff. 

First, any new problems and devel- 
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opments are discussed. Perhaps there 
has been trouble between a group of 
Negro boys and white boys somewhere 
in the city. Many civic-minded business- 
men an« citizens act as “listening posts” 
for their own neighborhood and report 
such incidents. The staff talks over the 
incident and plans for action. Often 
trouble is nipped in the bud. 

Staff members then present reports 
of the week's activities. For example, 
three of Chicago’s five daily newspapers 
have been induced to drop “race label- 
ing” (identifying persons involved as 
“Negro”) in crime news. A survey of 
40 of Chicago’s 95 voluntary hospitals 
shows only 315 beds available to the 
city’s 375,000 Negroes. 

The staff works closely with six offi- 
cial committees named by the Mayor's 
Commission. “There are committees on 
education, law and order, recreation, 
health and welfare, employment, and 
housing,” Director Wright explained. 
“On each of them are at least 30 lead- 
ing citizens who are interested in that 
particular problem.” This system ol 
working committees has two advan- 
tages, Mr. Wright declared. It’s demo- 
cratic, because all interested persons or 
groups can have their say; it’s effective, 
because it means more support from 
groups in the community. 

Community backing for the Mayor's 
Commission is growing. So is financial 
support from the City Council — now 
more than $50,000 a year. The mem- 
bers of the Commission are far from 
discouraged. Mr. Wright maintains: 
“When more cities recognize, as Chi- 
cago has, that human relations are just 
public health, there will be less talk 
about brotherhood and more evidences 


of it.” 
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They Are Still 


TWO WHOSE WAIT HAS ENDED: Asta Tamm, left, and Silva Mardiste 
are Estonian DPs. They are in the U. S. to attend college. Trip was 
arranged by UNRRA worker who directed DP school in Heidelberg. 


OT all those who fought against 
N Hitler won the war. For nearly 

a million of our allies in Europe, 
the war ended in defeat. The victory 
of their cause did not spell victory for 
them as individuals. 

In this, the third winter since “libera- 
tion,” they are still homeless. They are 
still held in camps—in Germany, in 
[taly, in Austria. 

Who are they, these forgotten allies? 
A cold, sociological term has been ap- 
plied to them, a term which almost 
conceals the tragedy of their plight. 
They are the “Displaced Persons,” as 
official government reports refer. to 
them. They are the “DPs.” 

Beneath this label are thousands of 
flesh-and-blood human _ beings — men, 
women, and children. They bore the 
brunt of our common struggle against 
Nazi tyranny. They are the former slave 
laborers, and the former inmates of 
concentration camps. 

There are, today, 850,000 DPs. 
About half of them are women and 
children. Of the children in the DP 
camps, more than 75,000 are under 
six years of age. All religions and 
denominations are represented among 
them. Sixty-five per cent are Catholic, 
20 per cent are Jewish, and 15 per cent 
are Protestant. 

Nearly all of them come from coun- 
tries within the Soviet orbit — Poland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, the Ukraine, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania. These people 
cannot return to their homelands be- 
_ cause of the political persecution that 


awaits them there. They are opposed to 
the dictatorial regimes imposed on their 
native countries by Soviet Russia. 

The DPs are anti-Nazi and anti-Com- 
munist. Like our forebears who built 
America, they are refugees from 
tyranny and oppression. Someone has 
aptly called them Delayed Pilgrims. 

Here is the testimony of a man who 
perhaps knows them best, Gen. John H. 
Hilldring, former Assistant Secretary of 
State. “I state on the basis of my long 
experience with DPs that they are 
made of the stuff of which good Ameri- 
can citizens are made. The average dis- 
placed person is eager to rebuild his 
life through hard constructive work 
and is ready to accept responsibility. 
Adversity has taught him to be adapt- 
able. The DPs have many basic skills 
which could be put to good use and 
they are eager to learn others 
These displaced persons came from 
areas now dominated by the Soviets. 
They are unwilling and afraid to return 
to those areas because they are opposed 
to the Communist type of economy and 
government.” 

The skills of these displaced persons 
are widely varied (see chart). They 
are needed in a world devastated by 
war and short of skilled labor. The 
DPs possess trades and talents which 
can be profitably employed by any 
country interested in improving her 
economic well-being. 

The United Nations has set up a 
special agency-—the International 
Refugee Organization — for the resettle- 
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ment of displaced persons. The United 
States is one of the 21 signatories of 
the IRO constitution. Two more coun- 
tries must sign the constitution before 
the IRO can officially start work. 
Meanwhile, the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the IRO has made temporary 
arrangements with 17 countries to ac- 


_cept DPs for resettlement. All told, 


these countries have agreed to absorb 
about one fifth ofthe total number of 
displaced persons. They are selecting 
the DPs on the basis of their occupa- 
tions. Thus Belgium is willing to admit 
65,000 miners; Britain — 60,000 labor- 
ers plus 20,000 single girls for domestic 
work; the Netherlands — 8,000 indus- 
trial workers. Little Venezuela has 
agreed to accept 15,000. 

The world is looking to us, to Amer- 
ica, the richest and most powerful 
democracy, to take the lead in accept- 
ing our share of displaced persons. 


Entry for 400,000? 


But we are hampered by our immi- 
gration laws. Our present quota system, 
adopted in 1924, permits the entry of 
153,924 persons a year. Each country 
is assigned a certain share (“quota”) of 
this total.. However, our quotas are 
weighted heavily in favor of westem 
European countries. For example, we 
can admit 65,721 persons each year 
from Great Britain but only 2,712 from 
Russia. These quotas are based on per- 
centages of our population in 1920. 

Almost all of the DPs are from east- 
ern European lands whose admittance 

uotas to the U. S. are very small. For 
this reason, emergency measures have 
been proposed in Congress to make it 
possible for us to open our gates a little 
wider. 

One of these measures is the Stratton 
bill— H. R. 2910 — introduced in the 
lower house on April 1, 1947 by Repre- 
sentative William G. Stratton, Republi- 
can, of Illinois. 

This bill would authorize the ad- 
mission into the United States for per- 
manent residence, a total of 400,000 
displaced persons during the next four 
years — at the rate of 100,000 annually. 
This 400,000 is less than half the total 
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Europe’s 850,000 displaced 
persons are a heavy weight on 


the world’s conscience 


Waiti 
of unused quotas for immigrants who 
entered the U. S. in the 10 years of 
1958-48, when wartime conditions cut 
immigration drastically. 

The bill stresses that it is to be 
temporary, emergency legislation only. 
It is not intended to alter our perma- 
nent immigration laws. 

The Stratton bill, at this moment, is 
still being considered by the subcom- 
mittee on immigration of the House 
Judiciary Committee. It is-scheduled to 
be reported soon to the full Judiciary 
Committee and later to the floor of the 
House for a vote. The Stratton bill got 
a cool reception in Congress last year. 
But with widening support, favorable 
action by both House and Senate seems 
likely in 1948. 

There is also the Ferguson bill — S. 
1563 —which was introduced in the 
Senate on July 2, 1947, by Senator 
Homer Ferguson, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, and eight of his colleagues in the 
upper house. It is a bi-partisan bill, 
sponsored by seven Republicans and 
two Democrats. Its provisions are 
broadly similar to those of the Stratton 
bill. The principal difference is that 
the Ferguson bill does not specify the 
number to be admitted. 
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77,270 FARMERS 


8,978 TEACHERS 
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340 GLASS BLOWERS 


A moving plea on behalf of the dis- 
placed persons was made by President 
Truman in a special message to Con- 
gress in July, 1947. “These are people,” 
he declared, “who oppose totalitarian 
rule, and who because of their burning 
faith in the principles of freedom and 
democracy have suffered untold priva- 
tion and hardship. Because they are 
opposed to Communism, they have 
staunchly resisted all efforts to return 
to Communist-controlled areas. They 
look hopefully to the democratic coun- 
tries to help them rebuild their lives. 
We should admit a substantial number 
as immigrants and join in giving them 
a chance at decent and self-supporting 
lives.” 

That America still has a big heart is 
shown by a grass roots movement that 
has sprung up in the Middle West. A 
group of people in North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska 
have undertaken studies to determine 
how many DPs could be absorbed into 


their states. Leading this movement is | 


Governor Luther Youngdahl of Minne- 
sota. 

The Citzens Committee on Displaced 
Persons lists some 150 national organi- 
zations —including all the leading 
veteran, labor, religious, women’s, and 
civic groups — which have announced 
publicly their support for admission of 
displaced persons to America. 


Among these bodies are the Ameri- | 


can Legion, the AFL and CIO, and 
many Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
groups. The American people seem 
well aware of the tragedy of the DPs — 
who are still waiting, still paying for a 
war they did not start. 

See “I Saw the DPs,” p. 28 
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1,763 SURGEONS 


3,470 BAKERS 


752 TELEPHONE 
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issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


In each of the following, underline 
the word or phrase which best com- 
pletes the main statement. Each counts 
4, Total 24. . 

1. About how many displaced per- 
sons are there in European DP camps? 
(850,000; 2,000,000; 85,000). 

} 2. What U.N. agency .was created 
j for the purpose of resettling DPs? (In- 
ternational Labor Office; UNRRA; In- 
j ternational Refugee Organization. ) 

3. In religion the DPs are (largely 

| Jewish; Protestant; of various faiths. ) 

4. The DPs are, for the most part, 
refugees of what part of Europe? 

1 (Soviet-dominated Europe; the Scan- 
dinavian lands; western Europe.) 

5. Why don’t the DPs want to re- 

! turn to their own countries? (Because 
they fear death for helping the Ger- 
j mans; they're opposed to dictatorship 
and Communism; they like it where 
j they are.) 
| 6. Why cannot the U. S. admit large 
| numbers of DPs now? (Our immigra- 
I tion laws restrict the number who can 
! enter; most Americans are opposed to 
admitting DPs; most DPs don’t want 
to come to America.) 


My score 


| Saw the DPs 

In each of the following, circle the 
| T if the statement is true; circle the F 
I if the statement is false. Each counts 6. 
! Total 30. 
1 T. F. 1. DP camps are like prisons 
| where armed guards force the DPs to 
1 work and to behave themselves. 

T. F. 2. In some camps, the DPs 
elect their own leaders and run the 
camp government to a large degree. 

T. F. 3. Many DPs study and take 
exercise to make themselves better fit 
for the future. 

T. F. 4. Most DPs are ignorant 
| laborers who have no special skills or 
| abilities. 

T. F. 5. Most DPs feel that they are 
| wasting time and are anxious to find a 
place to build a worthwhile future. 


t My score 





CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 
Crackpots Spread Hatred 


In the space provided, answer each | 
of the following questions briefly. Each | 


counts 3. Total 18. 

1. Name 
the only national political party in our 
history which supported native fascism. 
2. Name 
the Senator from Louisiana who was 
a would-be American dictator. 

8. Is the 
Ku Klux Klan a fascist or a communist 
organization? 











4. 





5. 
6. Name three American fascist organ- 
izations, 





My score 


High Hurdles 


In each of the following problems, 
underline the word or phrase which 
best completes the main statement. 
Each counts 4. Total 28. 

1. The New York State law on fair 
employment practices makes discrimi- 
natory employment practices (a) a 
criminal offense, (b) cases for news- 
paper publicity, (c) cases to be 
scolded by the police department. 

2. FEPC are the initials for (a) the 
fair employment legislation being con- 
sidered by Congress; (b) the Federal 
agency which dealt with unfair employ- 
ment practices during the war; (c) 
New York State’s commission to enforce 
fair practices. 

3. According to the number of cases 
handled by the FEPC during the war, 
which minority group suffers the most 
discrimination? (a) Mexicans, (b) 
Indians, (c) Negroes, (d) Chinese. 

4. During the war, did discrimi- 
natory employment practices (a) in- 
crease, (b) stay about the same, (c) 
decrease? 

5. Which of these religious groups 
is most often discriminated against? 
(a) Protestants, (b) Jews, (c) Baptists, 
(d) Methodists. 

6. Which of these questions is dis- 
criminatory when it is placed on an 
employment application blank? What is 
(a) -your age? (b) your previous work 
experience? (c) your religion? (d) 
your reason for wanting the job? 

7. Many employed Negroes are 
often held in low-paying jobs because 
(a) Negroes aren’t much good in other 
jobs; (b) they prefer these jobs; (c) 
discrimination prevents them from get- 
ting other work. 

My score My total score 


My name 
CQ for issue of February 23, 1948 











Training Camp 


LOND, blue-eyed Mickey Cochrane 
of Bethesda (Md.) High School, 
sometimes heard people say, “Old 
shacks make good enough houses for 
Negroes. They wouldn't keep a decent 
place clean.” 

Now he can answer: “The Negroes 
in my dorm last summer were as clean 
as the white boys.” 

Vivacious Toni Thompson hears 
some of her Negro friends in Cleveland 
complain, “Southern Whites just aren’t 
human.” 

She can answer: “I met fellows and 
girls from North Carolina and Virginia 
last summer who were more human 
than some of our church members.” 

Seventeen-year-old Laura _ Bergh, 
brought up on her family’s 500-acre 
farm in Froid, Montana, has overheard 
remarks like, “Jews are all so fat and 
greasy — they look like trouble-makers.” 

She can answer: “I never saw a Jew 
before last summer. Now I know lots 
of them—including a wiry, sandy- 
haired boy who looks like your son 
Pete.” 

Soft-spoken Evelyne Edmundson is 
a Navaho Indian from Window Rock, 
Arizona. Other Navahos have told her, 
“It’s terrible the way we're treated out- 
side the reservation. I couldn't get a 
hotel room in the next town last night, 
but the white woman behind me had 
no trouble.” 

She can answer: “It happens to In- 
dians around here, and I found out last 
summer that it happens to Negroes in 
Washington and to Jews in Connecti- 


] cut. Now that I know we're not the 
| only ones, I’m more hopeful that every- 


one will get equal treatment some day.” 


Learning the Answers 


Mickey, Toni, Laura and Evelyne got 
these answers last summer when they 


| attended the Encampment for Citizen- 


ship in Riverdale, New York, along with 
141 other young Americans between 
the ages of 17 and 23. They came from 
26 states to live, work, study, and play 
together for six weeks — they were high 
school and cellege students, farmers, 
factory workers, office clerks; American 
Indians, Japanese-Americans, Negroes, 
whites, Protestants, Catholics, Jews. 
Now, back in their own communities, 
they can use their Encampment experi- 
ences to fight prejudice and intolerance. 

Sponsored by the American Ethical 
Union, the Encampment for Citizen- 


: ship is two years old. It is by no means 


| the only project of its kind on intercul- 


} tural lines. There have been several 
1 successful ones. The aim of the River- 
' dale camp is to help young Americans 


for Democracy 


become responsible leaders and el- 
fective citizens. It uses two methods to 
train them for successful democratic 
living: (1) the experience of living ‘in 
close contact with young people of dil- 
ferent backgrounds; (2) an educational 
program designed to increase their 
knowledge and understanding of to- 
day’s complicated political, economic, 
and social problems. 

Tuition and living expenses for the 
six weeks came to $125. Some campers 
received scholarships from the Encamp- 
ment, and others were sent by 4-H 
clubs, League of Women Voters groups. 
and other local organizations. 

Lectures, discussion groups, and 
prominent guest speakers on_ labor. 
business, government, minority prob 
lems, U. S. foreign policy and simila: 
topics were an important part of the 
day’s schedule. Then there were field 
trips to the United Nations headquar- 
ters, to Harlem, to offices of unions and 
business organizations. And there was 
still plenty of time for the fun of camp 
life — tennis, softball, swimming, danc- 
ing, “bull-sessions,” and hiding the bell 
that woke the camp at 7 a. m. 

When camp was in its last week 
Mickey Cochrane summed up the fee! 
ing of the group: “We're not leaving 
here with all the answers, and we don't 
think we can change the world over- 
night. But we've got facts to back up 
our feelings —and we can talk to peo- 
ple in terms of our own experiences.” 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


. 


discrimination (dis krim 1 né shin) 
noun, means a difference in treatment 
especially an unfair or injurious distinction 

sociology (s6 shi 6l 6 ji), noun, so-shi-o- 
log-i-cal, adjective), is the study of th 
relations and development of society — ol 
people working together as groups. 
@ Balts (rhymes with halts), noun, is the 
name given to people of Latvia, Esthonia 
and Lithuania because these nations are on 
the Baltic Sea. 

underground movement is the name 
given to any political activity which has to 
operate secretly because the official govern- 
ment is opposed to it. All nations occupied 
by the Nazis had underground movements 
which worked to overthrow the Nazis. 


Word Review Quiz 


What does diametrically mean in this 
sentence: The conclusion is diametrically 
opposed to the facts? Underline the right 
answer. (a) partially, (b) falsely, (c) 
directly. 
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By Hodding Carter 


Editor, Delta Democrat-Times 
(Greenville, Miss.) 
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llow to Stop the la 


in Your Home Town 


this article will write letters to me. 

A shockingly large minority of them 
will be violently abusive. They will 
come from the hate mongers, amateur 
and professional, who make no bones 
about their prejudices. 

Such letters provide a gauge of the 
hate monger’s strength. They are threat- 
ening, unafraid, unashamed. The prej- 
udice they vent is not confined to any 
one race or religion. They originate in 
every section of the United States, in 
cities and suburbs, small towns, and 
rural areas. 

I am told, unendingly, that Hitler 
was right, that the Jews ought to be 
sent to Palestine and the Negroes to 
Africa, that there is a combined Jewish- 
Negro plot to “mongrelize” the white 
race, that I am a “nigger-lover,” or 
“Jew-bait,” or a tool of the Pope. 


I ALL probability, some who read 


Reprinted by permission from Better 
Homes and Gardens. 
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The late Senator Bilbo denounced 
me as a “nigger-loving Yankeefied Com- 
munist,” a traitor to the South, and the 
recipient of a Pulitzer prize “for edi- 
torials advocating the mongrelization of 
the race.” 

The South commands the headlines 
because of its Bilbos, Rankins, and 
Talmadges, and the presence in large 
numbers of a race against which so 
much fear and hate are directed. But 
the disease is not local to the South, 
nor does it strike only at relationships 
between whites and Negroes. 

The hate mongers defile synagogues 
in New York and beat up a rabbi in 
Iowa City. They incite housing riots 
in Chicago and exclude Japanese-Amer- 
icans from veterans’ posts on the West 
Coast. They begrudge citizenship ~to 
Mexican-Americans, stir up feeling 
against war refugees, and try to arouse 
Americans of Nordic ancestry against 
those whose forebears were Slavic, 
Semitic, or Latin. 


1948 











te Mongers 


Ostrichlike, some Americans are not 
alarmed at the growth of hate groups. 
_ an aftermath of war tensions,” 
they say, a mere repetition of 1919- 
1921, when racial antagonism, Ku 
Kluxism, and witch-hunting of “radi 
cals” cast a shadow on America. Some 
go even further back. “What of the 
Know-Nothings?” they ask. General 
Grant’s attempt to drive the Jews from 
the lower Mississippi Valley? The perse 
cution of the Boston Irish, the man- 
handling of the Chinese railroad work- 
ers in the eighties, the heartless segrega- 
tion of immigrants in our large cities? 
These things come and go, they argue; 
they have always occurred; they 
always die out, Why get so worried? 

I suspect that many a decent Ger- 
man burgher, hearing tales of Nazi 
gangs, likewise shrugged off the im- 
plications of uncurbed racial and re- 
ligious persecution. 

Hate is a more militant force than 
brotherhood. Its missionaries are per- 
sistent. There are a lot of them. 

The greatest single danger to Amer- 
ican unity and internal peace is the 
chance that a dynamic leader may 
unite the multitude of hate groups. 
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THE AUTHOR 


Hodding Carter, editor and publisher of 
the Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, 
Miss., is a Southerner who has been a 
determined opponent of race prejudice 
since he was eight years old, when le 
came upon the hanging body of a lynch 
victim. The sight never faded from his 
mind, and it helps explain the editorials 
that in 1946 won him a Pulitzer Prize. 

Carter was born in Louisiana, studied 
at Bowdoin and Columbia, and taught 
at Tulane before entering journalism. 
In 1936 he started his paper in Green- 
ville because it seemed to offer “the 
best fight in sight” against race preju- 
dice, 

Carter has also won recognition as a 
novelist. His books include Lower Mis- 
sissippi, Winds of Fear, Flood Crest. 


Imagine a Huey Long dangling, not an 
empty “Share the Wealth,” but a bait 
of “America for White Protestant 
Americans.” 

There are many such outfits waiting 
for such a fuehrer. The Columbians 
may be silenced temporarily, but the 
spirit which produced these young 
brown shirts in Georgia isn’t dead. The 
Ku Klux Klan is very much alive, as 
are the Free White Americans. Inc., 
the United Sons of Dixie, the Christian 
Front, and many others. 

There is ne denying the manifold 
appeal of hate organizations. From a 
tragically deep-rooted distrust of the 
nonidentical or nonconforming, they 
build in many directions. Above every- 
thing, they create a scapegoat for 
social, economic, and political Ms. At 
the same time they start the old lies 
about the Jew, the Negro, the Catholic, 
the Oriental, the newcomer. By ritual- 
istic flimflam, they give a sense of im- 
portance to the frustrated, appeal to 
childish love of secrecy, counteract in- 
feriorities. 

Never doubt they have converts in 
your own town. For on every main 
street and every side street in America 
are the sadists, the neurotics, the - fail- 
ures, the religious or racial fanatics, the 
embittered, the opportunists, and, 
above all, the ignorant; all of them 
putty in the hands of the hate sales- 
men. 

You hear them at parties, receptions, 
lodge meetings, and on club cars. They 
tell anti-Semitic jokes, warn that the 
country*is being taken over by refu- 
gees. They relate the conspiracies of 
cooks and yard boys. They predict 
wholesale intermarriage if Negroes are 
accorded first-class citizenship — or 
even common decency. Although they 
may not realize it, they are to the Klans- 
man flogger what the suave Nazi diplo- 
mat was to the storm trooper. 


And, though they’re only amateurs, 
they share the vocabulary of the pro- 
fessionals. “Nigger” and “kike”; “jig,” 
“fisheater,” and “hunky”; “Chink” and 
“damn Jap” and “Guineas”; “Spics” and 
“greasers” and “Dagos,” splatter forth 
on their listeners. And, of course, the 
all-inclusive “Reds,” directed at any- 
one with whom they disagree. Not all 
use these terrns with deliberate malice, 
but their presence in the vocab@lary of 
even the well-meaning shows how 
wide-spread is racial and religious bias. 

So what to do about it? 

Pass a law? I am sick of reliance on 
this panacea. Laws against violent, un- 
constitutional expressions of intoler- 
ance are necessary. We already have 
them. But if we expect that laws can 
wipe out intolerance itself, we're in- 
dulging in wishful thinking. 

Only one law can do the job. It can 
be invoked most effectively, not in 
Washington, but in your town and 
thousands like it. It is based upon man’s 
right to self-respect, man’s brother- 
hood, and man’s responsibility for his 
brothers. It is sometimes called the 
Golden Rule. 

And, at the start, we must realize 
the impossibility of silencing the hate 
monger. He has thrived in every land 
and age since the cave-man objected 
to the color of his neighbor’s beard. 

The immediate objective is not to 
silence, but to reduce the hate monger 
as nearly to impotence as possible, and 
to fight back. 


Tous most frequent opportunity for 
counterattack comes as an individual. 


It’s surprising how frequently a 
straightforward “that just isn’t so” will 
shut up the rumor-spreader. I know a 
woman, impeccably “100 per cent 
American,” who has an effective way of 
changing the subject from race and re- 
ligion-baiting to something cleaner. At 
the first comment, she says, with no 
apparent malice, “You know, I used to 
feel that way, but I changed when I 
found out that the people on that side 
were the most uninformed I know — 
almost illiterate sometimes.” 

It sounds obvious to point to the 
home, the school, the church, the press, 
and the political arena. But unless we 
can count on these, the concept of 
democracy as resting on such bases is 
false. 

There is another forum, another 
weapon — America’s 13,000 newspapers 
and magazines. Most publishers are 
willing to fight against intolerance, if 
only in self-protection. It is but a short 
step from intolerance of race to intoler- 
ance of free speech and free press. A 
vigorous editorial program against prej- 


SENIOR 


udice should include a willingness to 
expose hate groups at local points of 
infection. 

Equally important is news emphasiz 
ing ability, heroism, generosity, and 
civic-mindedness of Americans of all 
origins. We have found many such 
examples in Greenville, and I try to 
make the most of them: a Negro con- 
tribution which put the Community 
Fund over the top; a white man enter- 
ing a burning shack to save a bed- 
ridden Negro woman; an unasked par- 
ticipation by Protestants and Catholics 
in the United Jewish Appeal drive; a 
Jewish citizen’s long record as _philan- 
thropist and civic leader. 

Such stories are far more effective 
than generalized editorials, If you 
paper isn’t printing them, wr is aloof to 
the problems of local prejudice, try 
talking to the editor or writing him a 
letter. It will work more often than 
you suppose. 


| finally, you have a_ public 
weapon of your own —the ballot. In 
my own part of the country, Senator 
Bilbo, Representative Rankin, and the 
late Governor-elect Gene Talmadge of 
Georgia and his son have demonstrated 
that bigotry is a powerful campaign 
plank, even a platform by itself. In 
New York Representatives Marcantonio 
and Powell, aiming at other targets, 
have been equally successful. 

The man who today whispers a cam- 
paign to gain a minor political job may 
be tomorrow's demagogue seeking state 
or national office. The only person who 
can lick him is you, through your votes, 
your protesting voice. If you make an 
office-seeker’s tolerance, or lack of it, 
a principal test of his fitness, and back 
up your opinion with activity for or 
against him, you can make bigotry a 
political liability instead of an asset. 

I am aware that I have offered no 
cure-all, no precise program for stopping 
the hate mongers. I doubt that a pro- 
gram which will work everywhere 
exists. But I am reminded of what a 
great Southerner and great American, 
the late William Alexander Percy, of 
Greenville, said to me a few months 
after I had opened a competing news- 
paper in his town, which is now my 
home: 

“You can’t do anything on the grand 
scale. But you can work for your own 
people in your own town. It isn’t na- 
tional leaders we need so much as men 
of good will in each of the little towns 
of America. Try to keep Greenville a 
decent place by being a correct citizen 
yourself. The total of all the Greenvilles 
can make the kind of country we want 
or don’t want,” 
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Written by Sol Panitz and produced by Robert 
Heller, Chief of the CBS Documentary Unit, and 
presented by Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Narr: Here is a handful of stories 
of 1947, as they were told in the press 
and on the air. The CBS Documentary 
Unit tells them once more tonight, not 
by request of the Americans who lived 
them, but because you may have 
missed them — and they are worth re- 
membering. 

Music: 
under: 

Narr: First, there was the true story 
of former Sergeant George Otsuka. To 
George, Harris County, Texas, looked 
like a piece of heaven. . . . 

Georce: When the war began, I 
went into the Army, and Ruth worked 
on the East Coast. And then, when I 
was discharged, we got married. 

We looked for a place to settle. I'd 
wanted to farm. The real estate agents 
would take a quick look at us and that 
was that. Sometimes they’d ask politely 
if we were Chinese. We worked our 
way West slowly looking for a lease 
somebody’d let us sign. Then we found 
this place in Harris County. ~ 

Ruta: It’s beautiful, George. And 
it’s really ours? 

Georce: I know it doesn’t look like 
much now, but wait till we fix it up. 

Rutu: I don’t mind the spider webs. 
It looks like a palace. Let’s move in 
tomorrow. 

GeorceE: You know we can’t. 

RutH: But you signed the lease. 

Georce: But there are still a couple 
of details to work out. 

Rutu: I’m afraid all of this will dis- 
appear if we wait. 

Greorce: No more than a week, I 
promise. 

Rutu: Can we come out again to- 
morrow? 

Georce: I figured we'd shop around 
in town... . But it can wait. Sure we'll 
come out. . . and let the soil run down 
between our fingers. 

Music: Up and under: 

Georce: Early next morning we 


Copyright, 1948, by Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc., 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. All rights reserved. No 
part of “Among Ourselves” may be re- 
printed or performed in any form without 
the written permission of the copyright 
owner. Reprinted ky permission of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


A theme establishes and 
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How do we measure up as neighbors searching for understanding . . . 


MONG OURSELVES 


ah C SA 
4 PA). 1 
Bi Sg Ea 
drove out to the place. We sang songs 
like two kids on their way to a 
picnic. . . 

Sounp: Door shuts 

Rutu: The house looks bigger than it 
did yesterday. 

Georce: It’s this Texas air. . . . Hey, 
what's this? Mail already? 

Sounp: He begins tearing the en- 
velope. 

Rutu: That’s funny. The mailbox is 
near the road. Who's it from, George? 

GeorceE (evasive): . . . Nobody. It’s 
just an ad. 

Rutu: You've never read an ad that 
seriously. 

Georce: It’s nothing. What do you 
say we go out and look the barn over? 

Rutu: Please. Show it to me. 

Georce: No. 

Rutu (trembling): .. . 
what I’ve been thinking. 

Georce: Here . . . read it. 

Rutu (reading): . . . You lousey 
foreigners. We want you to know that 
your kind isn’t welcome. Why don’t 
you go back to Japan before we kick 
you back. If you know what's good for 
you, you'll get out. (Pause) — George, 
what. ... 

Georce: Easy now. We'll work it 
out. 

Rutu: You know what will happen. 
They'll tear down our fences, burn our 
crops, our house or even . . . let’s go 
away, George, please! 

Georce (quietly): Where can we 
go? . . . Who wants us? 

Music: Sadly and under: 

Georce: That night I listened to 
Ruth sobbing in her sleep. About three 


Then it's 


1948 


in the morning I couldn’t keep it inside 
me any more. So I sat down and wrote 
a letter to a local newspaper. 

I recalled how only a few weeks be- 
fore, they'd praised my Army outfit to 
the skies because we'd pulled a Texas 
Unit out of a jam over there. I told 
them about the “welcome” our neigh- 
bors had sent us. I asked them if that 
was their answer. Then I enclosed a 
picture of the plaque the Texas Regi- 
ment gave our outfit. It said: The 14lst 
Infantry Regiment presents this plaque 
to the 442nd Infantry . . . with deep 
sincerity and utmost (fading) appre- 
ciation of the gallant... . 

Cross fades to: 


Woman: “ . fight to effect our 
rescue after we had been isolated for 
seven days at Biffontaine, France, Octo- 
ber 24th to 30th, 1944.” 

(Up) Dad—did you see today’s 
paper? The letter from the vet — 
Otsuka? ; 

Fatuer: Yes. It hurt. 

Woman: It makes me boil. Know 
what? I’m going to write a letter to the 
paper from both of us. 

FaTHER: Maybe if 
ee 

Woman: Dad —I've a better idea! 
The forty acres we need tenants for! 

FaTHER: Say —sure! You write to 
the boy and invite him to move right in. 

GeorceE: Well —the newspaper for- 
warded Mrs. Roco’s letter. Hers wasn’t 
the only one. Hundreds — yes, hun- 
dreds — wrote. From all over the state 
Texans declared themselves—on the 
side of fair play. I'd asked: “Is this our 
answer for rescuing your Lost Bat- 
talion?” Now I had the real answer. So 
I took up Mrs. Roco’s offer. 

Music: Swells briefly and drops be- 
hind again: 

Georce: That night in our new 
home we were getting ready to turn in 
—when I heard someone knocking. 
Ruth was upstairs. I called to her to 
stay where she was, and I went to 
open it. I hadn’t forgotten the last 
place. . . 

Sounpb: Door opens 

Greorce: Good evening. 

Humpunies: Howdy, Otsuka, Aren’t 
you fixin’ to invite us in? 

Georce: Why -—sure. Please come 
in. 

SounD: door 
shuts. 


enough peo- 


About five enter: 
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Humpuries: I'm Humphries, and 
these are some more of your neighbors. 

Biz: Ad lib howdoyedoes. 

Humpunies: We know it’s a bad 
time to visit. By the way, heard you've 
got a real pretty wife. She here? 

Georce: Well — uh — as a matter of 
fact she’s getting ready to turn in — had 
a pretty tough day. 

Humpunies: You tell her we hope to 
be meeting her soon. 

Georce: Thanks, I will. 

Humpnnies: Otsuka, I'll come right 
to the point. We five . . . represent 
most of the folks around here, and 
they want us to tell you welcome. We 
mean it. Why, you've got as much 
right here as Davy Crockett had, And 
listen, George. I — we don’t care if you 
never had a uniform on your back. 
You’re a farmer — like us— and _ that’s 
what counts. Well, I said it, didn’t I, 
boys? 

Ap Liss: Commendation. 

Georce: I don’t know what to say. 

Humpurtes: That's all right, Otsuka. 

Grorce: I wish there was something 
I could offer you . . . some coffee, 
maybe? 

Humpnries: Well—it is a_ little 
chilly out . . . but — 

Orsuxa: *I don’t think my wife's 
asleep yet. She can boil up a pot in no 
time. (Calling) Ruth! Ruth! 

Rutu (Way Off): Yes, George? 

Greorce: Could you come down a 
minute? We've got company — visitors 
— we've got neighbors! 

Music: Up happily and drops be- 
hind: 

Narr: It happened in Texas, this 
year. A major event? Minor event? De- 
pends on the way you see it. 

Music: Sneak. 

Narr: There is another true story . . . 
happened in California —the story of 
two schools, and an experiment. 

Moraces: In my school in Monte- 
bello, we are all of Mexican descent — 
students and teachers. At a very early 
age our children learn that somehow 
they are different. They stand up 
straight each morning, and dutifully 
recite “I Pledge Allegiance,” but always 
they must be with their own kind. In 
another school not far from ours, there 
were educators who were concerned, 
too. 
Lee: Yes, the youngsters in my 
school were full of set ideas, with abso- 
lutely no basis in their own experiences. 
I happened to meet Miss Morales one 
day, learned then that we would be 
part of an experiment (Fading) so 
I began to prepare my class... . 

Guiorta: They're all Mexicans, Miss 
Lee? 

Lee: Yes — tomorrow the students of 
the Vail School will pay us a visit — the 
whole day. We'll have games, sports, 
movies, songs and dances. . . . What 


do you know about Mexican Ameri-, 
cans: I'd like you to tell me. Paul? 
Paux: I don’t like them. 
Lee: Why? 
PauL: Because I don’t, that’s why. 
Lee: That’s hardly an answer. Have 
you ever met or played with a Mexican 


boy or girl? s 


Pau: My dad told me about them. 

Lee: What did your father say? 

Pau.: He says they’re dirty . . . that’s 
why they're so brown. 

Biz: Laughter. 

Joun: They're stupid also. 

Lee: Why do you say that, John? 

Joun: I see them in the movies. 
They're lazy because they are always 
sleeping. They never work. 

Pau: My father says they stink up 
any house they live in. 

Lee: Paul! 

Music: Ironic and drops quickly 
fading into: 

Morates: Our bus left Vail School 
on schedule. When we arrived there 
the other children were waiting outside 
with Miss Lee. She started the intro- 
ductions. . . 

Lee: Manuel, this is Paul. 

MaNvEL (Sort of reciting a prepared 
text): This is a great pleasure. 

PAUSE 

Lee: Manuel is captain of his base- 
ball team. 

MANUEL: You are also captain— 
Yes? 

Pau.: I don’t want to play. 

Lee: Manuel thinks they have a 
pretty good team. They haven't “been 
beaten for six games. 

PauL: Aw .. . we can give you a 
three run lead and still beat you. 

Lee: Then why don’t you get your 
boys together? 

Paut: Okay, We'll shellack ‘em good! 

Music: Hits brightly and fades out 
behind: 

Moraes: Taking my children home, 
at the end of that day, I realized that 
they were not quite the same as when 
they started... . 

MANUEL: Senor Morales. 

Morates: Yes? 

MANUEL: This is the first time I 
really feel American. 

Moraes: But you are. You were 
born here. 

MANUEL: Yes — but this is’ the first 
time it feels real. 

Morates: I sat quiet, then, wonder- 
ing about Miss Lee and her children. 

Lee: Well—it was exciting. How 
did you like our visitors. John? 

Joun: The ones that came here . . . 
they weren't like the Mexicans I’ve 
seen in the movies at all. They’re just 
as clean as we are. 

Pau (ruefully): They trimmed us 
in baseball. . . . I'd better keep quiet 
about today when I get home. 

Lee: Why, Paul? 


Pau: I don’t think my Dad would 
like it if I had a good time. 

Music: Sweeps up bittersweet, and 
resolves. 

Narr: That was Montebello, Cali- 
fornia . . . a small town, in 1947. Small 
happening, in a big eventful year, 
Maybe. Depends:‘on the way you look 
at it. 

Then, there was the actual story of 
Harvey Jones, farmer, and Leslie Long, 
a singer with a dance-band. In Ahoskie, 
North Carolina. 

Jones: It happened in July, That 
night it was hot. (Sneak music way 
in B. G.) So my wife and I—we 
sat on the porch and tried to imagine 
there was a breeze coming in off the 
creek. (Sneak dance band.) From over 
the other side of town we could hear 
a dance band playing. Looked like they 
were holding a big shindig, and if any- 
body’d told me then I'd have anything 
more to do with it than just sitting back 
and listening (Fading) I'd of told him 
he was crazy. 

Music: Builds slowly from B.G. to 
immediate and big presence, with girl 
starting the vocal as we: get full on. 
All drops behind: 

Jum: Howdy, Verne. Enjoyin’ your- 
self? 

VeRNE: Yes, sir. When’s the main 
event coming off? 

Jm™: As soon as this song is finished 
we'll make the drawing, Know some- 
thing? We sold thirty two thousand 
tickets! 

Verne: At a dollar apiece, that'll be 
pretty healthy for the Kiwanis treasury. 
There they go now. That girl-singer’s 
going to draw the winning number 
soon as she’s finished. 

Music: She finishes vocal and musi: 
is out. 

Biz: Heavy applause, which fades 
sustaining only a few moments under: 

Joe Doaxes: You all ready, Miss 
Long? 

Lonc: Whenever you say. 

Voice (P. A.): .. Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is the moment you've 
been waiting for. The drawing for the 
beautiful new Cadillac. The winning 
ticket will be drawn by Miss Leslie 
Long. 

Sounp: Applause 

Joe Doaxes: Now, Miss Long. One 
ticket fram the box. 

Lonc: Here goes. There. 

Joe Doaxes: Thank you. (Clears 
his throat) . . . Ladies and gentle- 
men, the name of the winning ticket 
is. 


Music: Fanfare 

Joe Doaxes: Mr. Harvey Jones! Will 
Mr. Jones please come up? Mr. Harvey 
Jones wins the new Cadillac. We all 
want to see Mr. Jones drive it away. 
Sounp: Approval from crowd. 

Jor Doaxes (Pause): Well, it looks 
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like Mr, Jones isn’t here this evening. 
(Pause) But the ticket says he doesn’t 
heve to be present to win. I'll ask one 
of the committee members if he’d mind 
fetching Mr. Jones. What do you say, 
Charlie. 

Cuaruie (Off): Be an honor. 

Biz: Crowd is for it. 

Doakes: He lives close to town, 
Charlie. 

Cuaruie: Okay, I'll have him back 
here even if he’s in pajamas. (Start- 
led) Hey, wait a minute! . 

Doaxes: What’s the matter? 

Cuaruie: Did’ you look at the ad- 
dress on this ticket? | 

Doaxes (A slow take): That's be- 
yond the creek. (Pause) What are 
we going to do? 

CHARLIE: Only one thing. I'll go see 
this Harvey Jones, and explain there’s 
been a mistake — give him his money 
back. I don’t think he’d feel right driv- 
ing around town in a Cadillac. 

Music: Up big and then begins to 
fade slowly to a very distant outdoor 
effect, continuing behind: 

Jones: We were still sitting on my 
porch, and then the first I knew, a 
car was pulling up to the house and a 
white man was getting out. My wife 
got a little nervous. I told her — “don’t 
be scared—.” But I knew what she 
was thinking. .. . 

Wire: There’s nothing wrong, is 
there? 

CuartiE: Who - said  anything’s 
wrong? This here’s a friendly call, 
Harvey. 

Jones: Yes, sir. 

CHARLIE: Harvey .. . seems you 
bought a ticket on a new Cadillac. 

Jones: Yes, sir. I got it right here. 

Cuaruie: This stub match up with 
your ticket? 

Tell you a funny one, Harvey. 
That ticket just won the Cadillac. 

Jones: It — it did? 

Cuarute: Yes, it did, Harvey. And I 
just came by to tell you, case you heard 
about it later. "Cause you know, Har- 
vey, it was all a mistake. 

Jones: I don’t get you, sir. 1 paid 
my dollar for that ticket. I've been 
needing a tractor, so maybe you can 
fix it so I get the money instead. 

CuaruiE: You know that whoever 
sold you that ticket — he made a mis- 
take! 

JONEs: But he was a white man and 
[ asked him and he said it was all right. 

CuaruLie: Now Harvey, that lottery 
sure wasn’t meant for you to win. 

Wire: We don't want to make 
trouble. Tell him, Harvey. 

pentane That’s right. 1...1... this 
ticket don’t mean nothing, I guess. 

Cuariz: The minute I laid eyes on 
you—TI said to myself, “There’s a boy 
has good horse sense.” Now I tell you 
what, Harvey. Seeing’s you got into 


this by mistake, here’s your dollar back! 

Sounp: Steps on porch and then 
receding. 

Music: Introduce tune in B.G. 

jones (over sound): I played it 
smart. I still’ had my health and my 
dollar. The man crossed the creek and 
drove off towards town, towards where 
the music was coming from. 

Music: Orchestra fades yp slowly to 
the close perspective, continuing be- 
hind: 

Doaxes: You did a good job, Charlie. 
I'm much obliged . .. (Calls) Miss 
Long . . . Oh, Miss Long. 

Lone: Yes? 

Doaxes: Glad you're handy. We've 
got to choose another ticket. Right now. 
The first one was. . . invalid. 

Lonc: But I thought one of your 
members was going to. . . 

Doakes (low): Y’see, it’s this way 
Miss Long. Harvey Jones — that was 
the name on the ticket — he’s a colored 
boy. 

Lone: So he’s a Negro. So what? 

Doakes: We held this contest for 
white folks. 

Lonc: But you sold him a ticket. 
The car belongs to him. 

Doakes: He got his money back. 

Lonc: You'll have to get somebody 
else. I won't do it! 

Doakes: Now, that’s no way — 

Lone: It’s just not fair. Harvey Jones 
is the name I picked. I'm not picking 
any more! 

Music: Swells briefly and then fades 
to distant perspective, finally fading 
out a few sentences behind: 

Jones: I didn’t hear what happened 
then until a few days later. Friend of 
mine said some Doctor up in Virginia 
who had a Cadillac already won this 
one on the next ticket. That made two 
for'‘him. And then I saw Miss Long — 
in the newspaper. I saw her picture and 
I read the story of what she did — How 
a pretty little girl like that could stand 
up and tell ‘em off the way she did! 
Then the letters started coming in. 
Folks wrote they didn’t care what color 
skin I had. They called it « downright 
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raw deal, and they were hopping mad. 
But I figured I was getting something 
worth lots more than a car. It was like 
finding out there may be lots more 
good folks than bad, and plenty of 
them right here in North @arolina. 
Somebody started a collection so I 
could buy a tractor. And then Kiwanis 
clubs all over the country started up, 
saying they was ashamed of the mistake 
that had been made. And one after- 
noon, one of them from town came 
over to pay a visit. ... 

Massey: Dropped by to talk with 
you, Harvey. 

Jones: Yes, sir? 

Massey: Things happen every now 
and then, you know. A few of us made 
a mistake, Harvey. 

Jones: I know. 

Massey: There’s another car for you 
—if you want it. Brand new. Light 
green. 

Jones: A car like that’s not much 
good to a farmer. 

Massey: You can have the money 
instead. Thirty two hundred dollars. 

Jones: You won't take it back? 

Massey: Oh . . . of course not, of 
course not. 

Jones: Then, sir, if you don’t mind 
I'd like to have the money. This farm 
can sure use a tractor! 

Music: Comes in hopefully and 
warmly, and finishes: 

Narrator: You can call the story of 
Harvey Jones and Leslie Long a big 
event or a small event, depending on 
the way you look at it. But, remember, 
it happened in °47. 

Music: Sneak. 

Narrator: Then, there was Elihu 
Cooper, a student at the University of 
Iowa. One night last May his thoughts 
were pretty far from the 20th cen- 
tury. ... 

Coorer: I'd spent a few evening 
hours at the library, working on the 
research for my book on the fall of the 
ancient Greek states. I was on my way 
back home and I dropped in for some 
doughnuts and milk at my usual place. 

Sounp: Sneak restaurant noises under 
above and sustain behind: 

Cooper: It was crowded so I had to 
wait in line to be seated. I could hear 
two men behind me, because they were 
shouting. I glanced back. . . . 

Voice 1: I told you we should have 
gone somewhere else. How long do we 
have to wait before we get a table? 

Voice u: We've been standing here 
for an hour. I'm getting tired! 

Voice 1: Plenty of roem in here fo 
Jews, I bet! 

VOICE / I: 
stand in line! 

Voice 1: Let's see if I can pick one! 
There’s one. Waiting ahead of us. 

Voice u: We got to stand for him? 

(Continued on next page) 


But an American has to 











BROTHER, 
WHAT SHALL YOU DO? 


T'S in the air; you talk it over in small 
| groups and think about it. Men 
have written on and around the 
subject for generations. But has any- 
one spoken out firmly against it? Who 
has actually ministered to this deep 
and aching wound? 

Walt Whitman, for one. In the Book 
of Genesis, Cain sneeringly asked, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” Whitman’s re- 
ply to that question, “YES!” thundered 
over the roofs of the world. Through- 
out his poetry, and especially in these 
lines from “Song of Myself,” Whitman 
is declared on the side of Brother- 
hood. “I am not merely my brother's 
keeper,” Whitman vowed, “I am my 
brother!” 


The disdain and calmness of martyrs, 

The mother of old, condemn’d for a 
witch, burnt with dry wood, her 
children gazing on, 

The hounded slave that flags in the 
race, leans by the fence, blowing, 
cover'd with sweat. 

The twinges that sting like needles his 
legs and neck, the murderous buck- 
shot and the bullets, 

All these I feel or am. 


I am the hounded slave, I wince at the 
bite of the dogs, 

Hell and despair are upon me, crack, 
and again crack the marksmen, 

I clutch the rails of the fence, my gore 
drips, thinn’d with the ooze of my 
skin, 

I fall on the weeds and stones, 

The riders spur their unwilling horses, 
haul close, 

Taunt my dizzy ears and beat me vio- 
lently over the head with whip- 
stocks. 


Agonies are one of my changes of gar- 
ments, 

I do not ask the wounded person how 
he feels, I myself become the wound- 
ed person, 

My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean 
on a cane and observe. 


John Donne, in 17th century Eng- 
land, had said it first. One of Donne’s 
most moving poems is a sermon upon 
the essential brotherhood of man. “Do 
not send to know for whom the bell 
tolls,” Donne warns, speaking of the 
passing bell rung for the dead, be- 
cause: 


No man is an island, entire of itself; 

Every man is a piece of the continent, 
a part of the main. 

If a clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less, 

As well as if a promontory were, 

As well as if a manor of thy friends or 
of thine own were. 


Any man’s death diminishes me, 

Because I am involved in mankind; 

And therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls: 

It tolls for thee. 


Our country is pledged to the ideal 
of brotherhood, as these lines by Emma 
Lazarus, inscribed upon the Statue of 
Liberty, proclaim: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. 

Send these, the homeless, 
tossed, to me; 

I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door!” 


tempest- 


Let us not forget our pledge; its sin- 
cerity is being tested more than ever 
today. When others speak against your 
brother, will you remain silent? Silence 
means consent. Or will you stand 
proudly with Whitman and Donne and 
with that greatest humianitarian of 
them all, Abe Lincoln? Brother, what 
shall you do? 


And What Shall You Say? 
Brother, come! 
And let us go unto our God. 
And when we stand before Him 
I shall say — 
“Lord, I do not hate, 
I am hated. 
I scourge no one, 
I am scourged. 
I covet no lands, 
My lands are covetéd. 
I mock no peoples, 
My people are mocked.” 
And, brother, what shall you say? 


Josern S. Corter, Jr. 





Among Ourselves 
(Continued) 


Look, he’s motioning to us. Let’s follow 
him. 

Sounp: Footsteps 

Cooper: Fellows, I thought maybe 
you'd had a little too much... . 

Voice ul: We gotta right to say_any- 
thing we please. 

Cooper: That’s right, but university 
students shouldn’t behave that way. It 
reflects on the school. 

Voice u: I’m the only student — he’s 
a pal of mine. And don’t you worry 
about the school —, 

Voice 1: Go ahead — hit him! 

Voice u: Give me first crack at him! 

Sounp: He connects and Cooper 
falls. 

Voice 1: It’s my turn. I'll even help 
you up! Now watch this right cross! 

Sounp: Cooper goes down again. 

Voice 1: Kick him! 





Sounp: He kicks Cooper again and 
again. Board fade. 

Cooper: I thought to myself, I must 
be dreaming. I am not in Iowa City. 
When I got back to my apartment, I 
chalked it up as one more failure of an 
educational system which lays more 
stress on passing examinations than on 
distinguishing right from wrong. The 
University urged me to take some 
action — but I refused. 

Three months passed. 

Then, Norman Cousins, editor of a 
magazine called The Saturday Review 
of Literature, came to the university to 
lecture, and heard the story. He printed 
it. 

Cousins: “While a man lay on a floor 
in a large hotel near the campus of 
one of the great liberal universities in 
America, the bystanders found it ex- 
pedient not to see what they saw... . 
Those who persist in looking the other 
way in the presence of evil exempt 


themselves from the human family.” 

Cooper: That article started some- 
thing. I had searched my conscience 
and decided not to press charges 
against the two young men. But now, 
there was a flame, a wave, and it had 
become a matter of conscience for the 
whole state of Iowa. The newspapers 
spoke out. Like the Des-Moines Regis- 
ter: 

RecisterR: Why did the incident re- 
main unpublished for nearly three 
months, to be aired finally by a New 
York editor? This question is one for 
the newspapers covering Iowa’City (in- 
cluding ourselves) to worry about. We 
need not quarrel with each other. 
There is enough shame ‘to go around. 

Coorer: The two young men who 
had attacked me were no longer the 
issue. (Sneak music.) Something big- 
ger had taken their place, and as it 
grew larger and deeper, the very same 
editor whose article had started it all, 
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Oe page this week takes up the 
ideal of Brotherhood. “Blind 
Alley” treats the subject dramatical- 
ly. It is the symbolism of the ending 
that makes the piece effective. 
“Brothers” is written in deep-toned, 
religious meters, as befits its theme. 


Brothers 


The crowning glory of His handiwork 
are we, 

To be as brothers all. 

God saw the multicolored tapestry of 
being — 

This flesh and blood, 

Its hopes, fears, and ambitions — 

Woven as but one. 

On earth as in His heaven, 

God made no class or difference 

Except as raised a greater soul 

Above a lower, 

And this depends upon the man himself 

For each may have God’s grace as he 
desires, 

And each may climb the stairway to 
perfection 

Where God will meet His children tace 
to face. 

There no question will be asked of 
creed or color, 

But did we love our Brothers as our- 
selves. 

Joyce Dominie Sloane, 17 
Marymount Academy, 


New York City, New York 
Teacher, Mother Berkmans 


Blind Alley 


The night was damp and cool. Victor 
Gusman walked down the dark side- 
walk, carrying the groceries for which 
his mother had sent him. It took him 
a while to get accustomed to the 
neighborhood. He and his family had 
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just moved from 78th Street to one of 
New York’s poorest districts. He could 
no longer look out over the Hudson 
River and see the majestic ships sail by. 
Indeed, life would be different here. 

As Vic turned the corner, he passed 
the synagogue. He thought of the long 
walk he’d have on the Sabbath from 
his house to his place of’ worship. 
“Funny I haven't seen any of the new 
kids,” he said aloud. But then he re- 
membered that it was dinner time and 
they were probably eating. 

He pulled a cigarette from the 
squashed pack he had bought a month 
ago. “Mom should only see me now.” 
He stopped under a lamp post to light 
it. As he struck the match, Vic heard 
voices behind him. He continued walk- 
ing. 

“Yup, I'll have to make new friends.” 
He puffed on the cigarette, inhaled, 
and coughed. The voices and footsteps 
grew louder. He glanced around and 
saw a group of boys, some younger, 
some older than he. Unconsciously, he 
quickened his pace. 

“What am I scared of?” he puzzled. 
The butt twitched in his hand. A stone 
whizzed close to his head. 

“They were trying to throw it at the 
lamp post,” he said, but walked faster. 
A sharp pain shot through his legs. He 


turned around, wanting to fight, but 
there were so many of them — there 
were always so many. He began to run. 
They were coming after him. He ran 
down the block. A rock hit his spine. 
He cried out in pain; they were gaining. 

The streets were now completely un- 
familiar to him. 

“I must have passed my corner,” he 
whispered hoarsely. His cap fell off and 
blew away. He was too panicky to 
notice. They were only a little way be- 
hind him now. Vic bept down, picked 
up a rock, and hurled it wildly. It 
struck home. There was a loud yell 
and angry voices. 

“We'll get ya for this! 

“Where ya runnin’, yella’!” 

They were only a few yards away. 
Sweat molded Vic's clothes to his body. 
He was getting winded. He cast a 
furtive glance across the street. “An 
alley! I gotta make it!” He ran into the 
road. The package dropped; the glass 
containers splintered into many pieces. 
“Just a few more steps. If only I can 
make it!” 

He jumped on the sidewalk and 
darted down the alley. Down a: blind 
alley. ... 


Robert Niedelman, 16 


Far Rockaway (N. Y.) H. § 
Teacher, Beatrice $. Frankel 





was able to say: 

Cousins: Perhaps the most salutary 
aspect of the entire affair is that the 
citizens of Iowa have been exposed to 
some healthy moral and social soul- 
searching. . . . There has been a sin- 
cerely deep re-appraisa] of attitudes, 
convictions, and prejudices. 

Music: Up and under: 

Narr: These were four stories out of 
"47, 
What really happened to Harvey 
Jones—to George Otsuka—to the 
Mexican children—and to Elihu 
Cooper? 

They could have a new good feeling 
about America, because other Ameri- 
cans acted decently, honestly — natu- 
rally. 

These Americans moved forward to- 
wards the goal we want, yet —in this 
same year now ended — how many of 
us fell short of it? 


Maybe the answer is in these cold 
facts: 

If you were a Negro, you were one of 
14,000,000 who generally lived only 
where white people said you could. In 
many places you would not vote. You 
were probably the last to be hired, the 
first to be fired: Almost anywhere you 
lived you lived in a slum. And because 
of the way you lived, you lived ten 
years less than most Americans. 

If you were a Jew, one of 4,000,000 
in America, you may have been RE- 
STRICTED — , in the work you wanted 
to do, in the things you wanted to 
learn, in the place you wanted to take 
a rest, in the home you wanted to live 
in. 

If you were an alien-born Japanese 
American, in many states you could not 
own your own land, much as you 
wanted to farm, — no matter how many 
of your sons were veterans. If you were 


a Mexican-American, one of 3,000,000, 
there were still many who called you 
a “greaser,” and you may have lived as 
a stranger among Americans. 

No matter what you were, where 
you came from, what you believed — 
the chances are that during 1947, 
somebody else said something about 
your ancestry or religion, whether you 
heard it or not, that hurt you. 

Music: Sneaks under and 
very slowly behind: 

Narr: Yet in 1947, we moved ahead 
. . . because of the Americans whose 
stories we have told. 

Music: Swells briefly and down be- 
hind: 

Narr: What they did were some of 
the successes— among the many fail- 
ures — of 1947. Now we shall have an- 
other year — another chance —to live 
AMONG OURSELVES. 

Music: Tags. 


mounts 
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Read All About It 


OMETIMES an author explains 

exactly what his characters are think- 
ing, or he tells just why they’re behav- 
ing in a’certain way. But often he pre- 
fers to let his characters speak for 
themselves. To accomplish this, he in- 
cludes explanatory remarks in the dia- 
logue. A good writer can express a great 
deal by using dialogue in this manner. 

In “The Grand March of the United 
States of America,” some of the dia- 
logue is of the type we have been 
describing. Below, you'll find four exam- 
ples of this dialogue. Can you answer 
the questions about each one? 


1. Quote, Unquote 


1. “The Book say, when the dead is 
at rest, let his remembrance rest.” (a) 
Who made this statement? (b) What 
did he mean by it? 

2. “I don’t know why you had to 
break the string.” (a) Who made this 
statement? (b) Why did the breaking 
of the string bother this character? 

8. “Everything was as clear as the 
sun coming in at the windows. Our vic- 
tory was real, there was truth and 
understanding between us and our allies, 
peace was possible. . . . But my faith in 
these things didn’t last. It got lost some- 
where between that night and now. So I 
thought, if I could hear Sergeant Tay- 
lor’s music again — .” (a) How does this 
speech sum up the main idea of the 
story? (b) How does it help to explain 
the very beginning of the story, where 


you're told only that Captain Hammond 
was afraid, and that it was men’s doubts 
that made him afraid? ; 

4. “Somehow your brother was using 
that music as a language to tell the truth 
about America. Because it was the truth, 
there were discords that hurt your ears.” 
(Judging from this speech, do you think 
that Buddy considered everything about 
America perfect?) 


ll. Hate Mongers 

1. Prejudice originates: (1) in 
towns, (2) in rural districts, (3) in the 
suburbs, (4) in the South, (5) in all 
sections, (6) in Northern factory cities. 
(Check best answer. ) 

2. Which three of the following poli- 


ticians are mentioned by the author as 
hate mongers: (1) Bilbo, (2) Pepper, 
(3) Talmadge, (4) Rankin, (5) Arnall? 

8. Hate societies appeal especially to 
those who often feel: (1) frustrated and 
inferior, (2) secure and at peace with 
themselves, (3) sure of the future. 

4. We can best help to combat hate 
mongering by: (1) passing a law, (2) 
putting on a controversial play, (3) 
applying the Golden Rule. 

5. What does the author suggest as a 
good criterion for judging political office 
seekers? Can you think of others? Name 
them. 


ill, Among Ourselves 


Since all of the incidents recounted in 
the CBS script, “Among Ourselves,” are 
true, you might be interested in reading 
the newspaper accounts of them that 
came out during 1947. If your schoo! 
keeps back issues of newspapers, you 
can find the individual stories by look- 
ing them up in the New York Times 
Index. Most public libraries have exten- 
sive newspaper files and the Reader's 
Guide will also refer you to discussions 
of these news stories in periodicals. As 
you read this “source material,” notice 
how the script-writer has taken the facts 
and turned them into good dramatic ma- 
terial. Why not try your own hand at 
script-or-story writing, using a news item 
as your source? 

All of these incidents had happy end 
ings. Discuss, in class, instances of racial 
discrimination that did not turn out so 
fortunately. What additional incident « 
incidents would have helped to briny 
about a happy result? 





CO» HOW'S 
Z THAT 
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What is the meaning of coup de 
grace? I came across this in my reading 
the other day. 

L. R., Baldwin, Long Island 

Coup de grdce means the death blow 
—or the finishing touch. A knockout 
blow in a prize-fight is often called the 
coup de grice. 

o a o 


The other day I saw the following on 
a menu: hors d’oeuvre. 
What is it and how do you pronounce 
it? 
A. M., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hors d’oeuvre is the French for relish 
or appetizer usually served at the be- 


ginning of a meal. It’s easier to eat 
than pronounce. Here is approximately 
how it sounds in French: “or derv.” 
There’s no horse in this word — as yet. 
o oO ° 
Which is correct: 
I bumped into him. 
I bunked into him. 
R. V., Miami, Fla. 

I wouldn't use either in formal 
speech or writing. But, for everyday 
purposes, when you and your language 
can be appropriately informal and col- 
loquial, bumped is your man. 

Bunked, in the sentence above, is 
absolutely incorrect. A bunk is “a case 
or frame attached to a wall to serve as 
a bed, as on a ship.” As a verb, it is 
used informally to mean “to occupy or 
share a bed.” So, you can bunk with 
him, but you can’t bunk into him. 

o co oO 
When should you use less and fewer? 
F. M., San Diego, California 


SENIOR 


Less when you mean amount. Fewe) 
when you mean number. 

We have had less rain this month. 
(You're not counting the raindrops. 
There are fewer raindrops in this glass 
(Here you are counting raindrops — | 
don’t know how.) 

° + 

What is the correct pronunciation o! 
long-lived? 

Marilyn S., Columbia, S. C. 

Pronounce it to rhyme with deprived. 
The i is long like the i in bite. 

oO oo o 

How do you pronounce roof? I can’t 
decide. 

T. S., Washington, D. C. 

Webster's prefers roof—long wu 
sound, as in food. I'm on Webster's 
side. 

Some people say roof — short u, as in 
full. Let ’em. You say roof (long u) and 
play in my backyard with Webster. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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The Grand March ofthe United States of America 


seemed the best time to find them 

at home, but the blackness of the 
stairs was a physical shock. It was as if 
he had plunged back once more into 
the gloom of Europe’s rubble heaps. 
There was no light above the entrance 
hall, and Captain Hammond had an 
uncomfortable feeling that he was lost. 

He reached out and grasped the stair 
rail. It was loose and shaky under his 
hand, but at least it served to remind 
him that he was mounting the steps of 
a tenement on 113th Street near Lenox 
Avenue in Harlem, in the City of New 
York, in the United States of America. 

David Hammond knew that he had 
come on a doubtful pilgrimage. But 
long months ago he had promised him- 
self to make this call. 

He climbed steadily to the fourth 
floor. A scrawled card on the mailbox 
in the entry had informed him that the 
Taylor family lived in Apartment 4-A. 
He took out his cigarette lighter and 
by its meager light found the right 
door. Behind it he heard radio music. 
He snapped shut the lighter, and in- 
stantly, as its small flame died, the 
darkness overwhelmed him like a wave. 

He stood helpless, afraid not of this 
actual dark but of its likeness flooding 
his own mind. Captain Hammond wore, 
among other decorations, the ribbon of 
the Silver Star for gallantry in action; 
and yet he was afraid, and knew it — 
and knew that his, fear was of the 
shadow he had seen in men’s eyes, on 
their faces, wherever his duty on the 
Continent had taken him. 

He had seen too much uncertainty. 
Too many people who weren't sure of 
their next- meal, or their next breath. 
Too many faces lifted to the sky, not 
in hope but in grim wonder whether 
the sun would rise tomorrow. 

Thinking of tomorrow reminded him 
of the ordeal he would have to face in 
the morning. It was nothing more than 
a routine physical examination, but 
Captain Hammond dreaded it. The 
medical men would find him organically 
sound but those psychiatrists! 
They’d prod and pry into the state of 
his mind, the state of his spirit, till they 
found that doubt which had partially 
paralyzed his will. 


For some time past, it had cost him 
an effort to make even the least deci- 
sion, or issue the slightest order. If the 
psycho boys discovered that weakness 
it would mean the end of the only 


[| HAD come at evening because it 


Reprinted by permission of Collier's 
and the author. 


career for which he had been trained. 
It would mean goodby to the Army. 

He lifted his hand and knocked on 
the panel he could not see. Someone 
came with quick steps to the door and 
opened it. David Hammond, a tall man, 
found himself looking down at a young 
woman whose upturned brown face 
startled him with its unmistakable 
familiarity. He was astonished not so 
much by this recognition as by the fact 
that he remembered so clearly the 
original — the face of the boy he had 
last seen alive many months ago, and 
of which the young woman’s face was 
a true but softer copy. Over her 
shoulder he saw three vague figures sit- 
ting motionless in a dimly lighted room. 

“Are you—?” he began, then changed 
his question. “Is this the Taylors’ apart- 
ment?” 

“I'm Lucy Taylor,” the girl said. Her 
eyes moved in swift appraisal of this 
stranger, this white man who wore the 
cloth, if not the manner, of authority. 
For. the first time in years, David was 
conscious of his uniform. 

“My name’s Hammond. Captain 
Hammond. I’ve come —” 

The pause that followed was curi- 
ously disturbing. He said, “You must be 
Buddy Taylor's sister”— and felt like 
a man who had smashed his way out 
of a dream. 

“Buddy?” the girl said. “Why, yes. 


By Dana Burnet 


I—” Then he heard her catch her 
breath. “Buddy?” 

“I knew him,” David said. “He was 
in charge of a platoon of engineers at- 
tached to our headquarters near Pilsen, 
Czechoslovakia.” 

Lucy Taylor spoke in a low tone that 
had the resonance of an organ note. 
“Come in, please.” 

He stepped into the room. It was 
lighted by a single lamp with a pleated, 
brown paper shade that stood on a card 
table near an overstuffed sofa whose 
springs dragged on the floor. On the 
sofa sat two women; a dark-skinned 
girl, with a baby asleep in her arms, 
and a big-bosomed, gray-haired matri- 
arch in a black dress, with a proud 
black face that seemed to Captain Ham- 
mond wonderful in the lamplight. The 
only other person in the room was an 
old man wearing a stocking cap and a 
shabby, brown dressing gown tied with 
a string around his waist, like a monk's 
robe. He sat erect at the window and 
stared out into the mild autumn night. 

“Mrs. Taylor, I hope you won't think 
this is an intrusion. I’ve been looking 
forward for a long time to meeting you 
and your family. I got your address 
from the Army chaplain who wrote you 
about your son.” 


Ta eyes flickered momentarily. “I 
heard you say you knew Buddy.” Then 
the matriarch resumed her impenetrable 
mask. “Lucy,” she said, “introduce the 
captain to your sister and grandpa.” 

Lucy’s sister was the girl with the 
baby. Her name was Mrs. Williams. 
The grandfather was the old man by 
the window. When Lucy introduced 
him he got up and bowed gravely. 

“Lost my son in the first World War 
and my gran’son in this one,” Grandpa 
Taylor said. “I was at E] Caney in Cuba 
in 98, but I don’t study "bout war no 
more.” He sat down again, and turned 
his wrinkled, leathery face to the night. 
“I got no comfort but my Jesus now,” 
he said. 

“Lucy,” Mrs. Taylor said, “get a 
chair for the captain.” 

There was only one other chair in 
the room. Lucy pulled it into the circle 
of lamplight, then sat down on the sofa 
between her mother and sister. He said 
to Mrs. Taylor, “I've come to ask a 
favor — or rather to try to find some- 
thing that may not even exist. It has 
to do with your son, and I —” 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Native Fascist Movements in 
America Feed on Prejudice 


a dilapidated frame school house. The blaze flares 

up, ard crackling flames soon turn the little build- 
ing to ashes. A “Hate” group has accomplished its pur- 
pose. This schoolhouse will never again be used to 
educate Negro children. 

This isn’t fascism just as it existed in Germany or 
Italy. In those countries mob violence was part of the 
established policy of the official government. But such 
incidents of mob violefice, and worse — lynchings! — can 
be the forerunners of fascism. 

Only once in our history, however, did a group with 
fascist ideas become organiz. | into a national political 
party. In 1841 the Native American party was formed 
and became the basis for the Know Nothing party in 
1852. This party was against foreigners, particularly for- 
eigners with certain religious beliefs. 

During World War II, there were some Americans 
who wanted the Germans to take over the United States. 
They wanted a Nazi regime here! In 1944 a Federal 
Grand Jury indicted 28 men and 2 women. They were 
charged with trying to make our armed forces mutiny 
against the government, and trying to set up a Nazi 
regime in the U. S. 

The United States Court of Appeals dismissed the 
case against these alleged seditionists in 1947, after the 
presiding judge died in the midst of a long drawn-out 
trial. At the same time the Court rebuked the Justice 
Department for “lack of diligence” in prosecuting the 
case. 

Can it be that in our present worry over the danger of 
communism, we are neglecting to fight the other enemy 
in our midst, fascism? 

All crackpot organizations are not fascist or commu- 


A FEW shadowy figures in the night set torches to 




















August, 1946, a “patriotic” society called Columbians 
‘was organized in Ga. Members were asked: Do you 
hate Negroes? Do you hate Jews? Have you $3 fee? 
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How Crackpots Spread Hatred 


nist. Some come under the head of — general nuisance. 
What then makes a group subversive? And what do all 
subversive groups have in common? 

The word subversive means literally to “turn under.” 
Its accepted meaning today is to “undermine.” When 
a person or group stands for a program that would 
undermine our American principles, it is subversive. 


They All Feed on Hate 


All such organizations, whether fascist or communist, 
have one thing in common, hatred! A hate so strong that 
they write it, they preach it, and they try to get others 
to hate! 

Fascism turns its hate against Negroes, Jews, religious 
groups, foreigners, and labor groups. It works for a 
ruling class of “Native Americans” or sometimes “White, 
Protestant, gentile supremacy.” 

All subversive groups try to divide Americans into 
classes or groups. This is why they are un-American. 
They want to put a special ‘class in control. They refuse 
to abide by the majority rule of America and are willing 
to come to power by any means — sabotage, if necessary! 

There is always danger from these subversive groups. 
At this moment the danger is great enough to cause the 
Attorney General of the United States to issue a list of 
47 such organizations, both fascist and communist. 

Some organizations on this list may easily be identified 
as fascist from their names, the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Silver Shirts, for instance. But the Columbians, the 
American Patriots, Incorporated, and the Protestant 
War Veterans of the United States — they all sound like 
good honest names, don’t they? Yet these are listed as 
subversive organizations. And this is one of the fascist 
tricks. Beware of super-patriotic slogans! These organ- 
izations frequently adopt high sounding names and 
slogans. It often deceives good Americans. 

New organizations ‘are always springing up. They are 
not likely to call themselves fascist. Always something 











Columbians wore Army uniforms with red thunderbolt 
patch. They mapped city of Atlanta, according to own 
zoning plan, and decided where Negroes could live. 
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nice and patriotic. So we have to learn how to identify 
them. 

The favorite theme of the fascists is that they will save 
America from communism. But the vast majority of 
Americans are opposed to communism. Violating the 
laws in order to “stop communism” was the “kiss of 
death” for democracy in Italy and Germany. 

Let’s profit from these historical mistakes. We are 
no puny little country that must weakly say, “Jf the 
fascists don’t get us, the communists will!” We can save 
ourselves from both of these perils. 

The meanest and most slimy fascism is that which 
sets religions and races against each other. The October, 
1947, issue of Fortune Magazine reveals that more than 
a third of our people have a prejudice against Jews. 


You Can Do Something About It 


The brighter side of this picture is that we are going 
to do something about it! The recent report of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights, To Secure These 
Rights, recommends that action be taken immediately to 
guarantee basic human rights to all people. The report 
says that “the future of our nation rests upon the char- 
acter, the vision, the high principle of our people.” 

And this is where you can surely do something. These 


prejudices are often carried on by “whispring cam- 
paigns.” If you find this “whispering” going on about 
minority groups, among your friends, speak up for 
American democracy! 

If you can’t do anything more, you can get in one 
good stroke for democracy! Just one! You can say calmly, 
“There's an old document on the Freedom Train. It says, 


= 


‘All men are created equal 
That's all! But say it! And every time you do, chalk 
up one blow that you struck for the kind of democracy 


in which Americans believe. 














Columbians had announced they intended to set up a 
U. S. dictatorship. Georgia was determined to prevent 
this. Leaders were tried, found guilty, and sentenced. 

















Campaign of Columbians was built on violence. Mem- 
ber arrested on a charge of cruelly beating a Negro was 
presented with a medal of honor by the Columbians. 





Police went to work, found Columbians had dynamite, 
were planning to blow up Atlanta’s City Hall, Police 
Dept. and newspaper offices. Leaders were arrested. 
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Civic-minded citizens denounced Columbians. When 
they tried to stop Negroes from moving into a house 
once tenanted by whites, police arrested four rioters. 
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The Grand March 


(Continued) 


“My son is dead, isn’t he?” the 
mother said. 

“Yes.” 

“Killed after the war was over and 
done.” 

“Yes.” 

“Over and done,” she said, with a 
finality beyond lament, beyond even 
bitterness. “I don’t ask why. I got over 
asking why Buddy had to do that ter- 
rible work, whatever they call it —” 

“Demolition.” 

“Whatever big name they call it, he 
was doing what the gov’ment told him. 
Gov’ment took him the way it took his 
father in °17. Carried him across the 
ocean, and Buddy hated it and was 
proud of it, too. Got blown up by a 
German bomb”—(It was a _ mine, 
David thought mechanically) — “a 
week after peace had come, and they 
buried him in foreign ground. What 
more does the gov’ment want of him?” 

He said, “I'm here for a purely per- 
sonal reason, The last thing I did before 
I left Pilsen was to visit your son’s 
grave. I wanted to pay my respects to 
a man I met only once, but will never 
forget.” 

The three women stared at him. 

Mrs. Williams’ baby stirred and 
whimpered. She patted it till it slept 
quietly again. Lucy said to David, “Just 
what is it that you came here to find, 
Captain Hammond?” 


Hl. looked at her with sudden relief. 
“Your brother was a musician,” he said. 

“Why, yes, he played piano.” 

“He was also a composer, wasn’t he?” 

“Why,” Lucy said, “he was always 
making up tunes and playing them. But 
I don’t know that you'd call him a 
composer.” 

“I would,” David said. “But maybe 
I'd better tell you my whole story. It 
starts with a party we gave for the 
Russians at our regimental headquar- 
ters in Czechoslovakia. It was May 13, 
1945.” 

Lucy glanced at her mother, then at 
David. “The day before Buddy was 
killed,” she said. 

“The night before, yes. The war 
ended on the seventh and on the tenth 
a group of Russian officers, the staff 
of one of their units opposite us, asked 
some of us to a celebration. Three days 
later Colonel Grace, my commanding 
officer, returned the compliment. He 
invited the Russians to dinner at our 
headquarters.” 

The faces of his listeners showed 


, only a faint and puzzled curiosity. He 


hurried on: “We were living in a coun- 
try villa not far from the line. The villa 


was handsomely furnished. There was 
a grand piano in the drawing room.” 

He paused, aware that he had struck 
a spark between the women’s memories 
and his own. He said to Lucy, “I first 
saw your brother sitting at that piano. 
He wasn’t playing anything. He just 
sat there with his hands resting on the 
keyboard and his head turned as if he 
were listening to something inside the 
instrument.” 

“I know!” the girl said. “I can just 
see —” She did not finish the sentence. 

“We'd come in from the dining room 
after the longest and most tiresome 
dinner I’ve ever sat through.” Any at- 
tempt to embellish or dramatize it for 
their benefit would have been an inex- 
cusable condescension. “We couldn't 


‘get to first base with the Russians. 


They'd been good hosts at their own 
party, but now they acted as if they 
were afraid or suspicious of any friend- 
liness. We’d had a lot of toasts, but 
nobody seemed to loosen up, and the 
whole thing dragged like a bad movie. 

“They were combat men, just as we 
were — some of them wore the Stalin- 
grad medal—and we admired them 
and made half a dozen speeches saying 
so. They made speeches, too, but I got 
the impression that they thought our 
contribution to the victory was mostly 
technical and mechanical. On the 
human side, we and our Soviet friends 
were a long way apart. 

“A couple of them spoke a little Eng- 
lish, but they were cautious about using 
it in front of their fellow officers, so 
almost every word had to be translated 
by interpreters. It struck me as a kind 
of stupid practical joke that we should 
all be eating the same food and drink- 
ing the same drinks, that we had all 
fought the same war for the same rea- 
sons, yet couldn’t speak the same 
language. 

“As it turned out, your son had the 
only language that was worth anything. 
His music saved the evening. It did 
something more. It spoke for us Ameri- 
cans as we never could have spoken 
for ourselves.” 

For the first time Mrs. Williams, the 
young woman with the baby, broke her 
curious, dreamlike silence. “How come 
Buddy was there?” 

David said, “He’d appeared at a vic- 
tory concert in the Pilsen Municipal 
Theater a couple of nights before. His 
playing had stopped the show. Colonel 
Grace heard of it and he asked Sergeant 
Taylor to come to the villa. I happen 
to know the invitation was a request, 
not an order.” 

Lucy ‘said, “Buddy would play for 
anybody, any time, anywhere he could 
get his hands on a piano.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Taylor said, and suddenly 
her great bosom heaved. “Oh, yes, 
Lord! He was born with a misery of 


music in him!” There was a kind of 
anger in her eyes. 

“The chords come natural to him,” 
Mrs. Williams said. 

“Natural or unnatural,” Mrs. Taylor 
said, sighing, “Buddy grew up with his 
head full of tunes and his fingers fixed 
to play them. Taught himself by work- 
ing in bars or dance halls or any place 
they would let him practice. Every new 
piece he heard he was possessed to 
learn it. But it was his own tunes that 
really deviled him.” 

David leaned forward. “Did he eve: 
write them down?” 

The blank look came back to th 
matriarch’s face. He turned to Lucy 
“Did your brother ever write down the 
tunes he played? I mean his origina! 
compositions?” 

“No. At least I don’t think so.” Then 
aware of his eagerness, she said, “Wh) 
do you ask, Captain Hammond?” 

“Because I heard him play some 
thing, on the night we entertained th: 
Russians, that I'd hate to think was 
lost. I'd hate to think it was one mor 
fine thing lost —” 

His voice was too loud. He controlled 
it and went on quietly: “The party was 
almost over — I remember the windows 
of the room were getting gray — when 
Buddy stood up. 

“He said to Colonel Grace, ‘Sir, now 
I'd like to play something special fo: 
this occasion. It’s a piece I’ve been 
carrying around in my head for a long 
time. I call it The Grand March of th 
United States of America.’ ” 


I, was strange how the rhythm of 
the words brought back to David Ham- 
mond the exact look and mood of that 
scene in the villa. He could see tlu 
Soviet officers in their dress uniforms 
their blouses covered with medals and 
their shoulder boards giving them «a 
stiff, square look. He could see theii 
faces as Sergeant Taylor’s long title was 
translated to them. Their expressions 
showed that they expected an outburst 
of musical boasting. Then Buddy began 
to play... . 

Captain Hammond said to Mrs. Ta\ 
lor, “When he'd finished— he must 
have played for an hour —our colone! 
got up and went to him and shook 
hands with him. The rest of us followed 
and so did the Russians. They kep! 
shouting “Bravo! Bravo!’ and I saw one 
of them unpin a medal from his blouse 
and shove it into Buddy’s hands. The, 
had heard something that really moved 
them, something they understood and 
respected.” 

He stopped, conscious of values be 
yond his power to project. He had told 
it as well as he could in terms of fact: 
but there was no way he could conve) 
to them either the quality of Buddy's 
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music, or the kind of truth it had let 
loose in the room, a truth deeper and 
stronger than words, that had broken 
the tension between the two groups as 
a thunderstorm clears the air on a 
stifling summer day. 

He said bluntly, “I came here hoping 
to find the manuscript of your brother’s 
composition.” 

Lucy said, “Do you have any reason 
to believe there ever was such a manu- 
script?” 

“Only that Buddy said he’d been 
thinking about his Grand March for a 
long time. Then, too, it seems incredible 
that he could have improvised such a 
complicated thing. He played it as 
though he knew it by heart.” 

Lucy said gently, “I-don’t think he 
ever put anything on paper. I don’t 
think he could.” She looked sidelong 
at her mother. “Mama, was there any- 


thing like a music manuscript in the 
package the chaplain sent us?” 7 

“No,” Mrs. Taylor said. “It was just 
my, letters to Buddy and his watch and 
a medal and some little things.” 

“What about the box he tied up be- 
tore he left? That cardboard box on the 
shelf in his closet?” 

“I don’t know,” Mrs. Taylor said. “I 
never opened it or bothered it, except 
to dust it. I don’t know what’s in it.” 

Lucy got up and walked quickly out 
of the room. 

From his chair by the window 
Grandpa Taylor spoke his ancient mind. 
“The Book say, when the dead is at 
rest, let his remembrance rest.” 

It was a ghostly warning, empty as 
an echo; yet David was grateful when 
the old man’s protest was overborne by 
the fretting of Mrs. Williams’ baby. 

Lucy came back into the room. She 
was carrying a shoe box tied with a 
white string. She sat down on the sofa 
and held out the box to her mother, 
but Mrs. Taylor folded her hands. 

“You thought of it. You open it, 
Lucy.” 

The girl tried to loosen the knot, 
then broke the string and removed the 
lid from the box. 


David drew his chair closer. 

“I don’t know why you had to break 
the string,” Mrs. Taylor said. 

No one answered. 

There was a spinning-top, cracked 
down one side; a soiled cheesecloth 
marble bag; a Christmas tree ornament 
in the shape of a swan; a slingshot; a 
small metal airplane; a jackknife; a 
greenish copper penny; a homemade 
baseball — the kind boys make by wind- 
ing tar-tape around a hard rubber core; 
a mouth organ; and a smal] American 
flag furled on its slender stick. 

Except for the mouth organ, there 
was no hint of Buddy Taylor’s musical 
life, which apparently he had lived 
without record or visible symbol. . . . 

“I'm sorry, Captain Hammond,” Lucy 
said. 

David stood up. “I’m sorry, too,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Williams gathered up her baby 
and rose from the sofa. “Well, time to 
say good night,” she murmured, and 
walked with easy languid grace from 
the room. 

Mrs. Taylor got up and stood facing 
David. 

“It was kind of you,” she said, “to 
come and tell us about Buddy.” 

“No,” he said, “it wasn’t kindness. 
It was just—it was something that 
seemed important to me.” But he could 
not tell her why. You could never ex- 
plain the really important things, and 
yet he felt he must say something more. 
“You see, I'd counted a good deal on 
hearing your son’s music again.” 

“I would rather hear his voice again,” 
the mother said, “but I got to wait till 
the Judgment Day.” 

She said it calmly, without grieving 
or complaint; but the dark face, the 
dark stately figure seemed to Captain 
Hammond the personification of be- 
reavement. He thought of the thousands 
of her sisters he’d seen in other lands, 
the shadowy ones to whom suffering 
had brought the final equality. 

He thought of the great democracy 
of sorrow that made no. distinction of 
kind or color in the faces it set its seal 
upon; and in himself he felt the fear 
that had nothing to do with cowardice, 
but was rather despair of a world un- 
able to make the one distinction that 
counted—the simple, vital difference 
between man and man-beast. . . : 

“Ain’t so long to wait till the Judg- 
ment,” Grandpa Taylor said. He began 
a slow, stooping advance toward the 
sofa. “Anybody study Scripture know 
the first sign already béen fulfilled. 
Like it say in the Book, hail and fire 
mix with blood going to be cast down 
upon the earth — and it sure been cast 
down!” He came into the lamplight, 
stopped and lifted his arms. They were 
like charred branches thrusting from 
the sleeves of his dressing gown. “Then 
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the sun going to turn black, and the 
stars fall, and all us poor sinners going 
to hide from the wrath of the Lamb. 
For the great day of His wrath is 
come —” The frail voice gasped and 
broke, the scarecrow body drooped in 
sudden impotence, bent double by a 
twitch of pain. 

“There now you see!” Mrs. Taylor 
said. She went to the old man quickly. 

One moment he was the inspired 
prophet, uttering solemn portents of 
doom; the next, he was a shriveled 
child being helped by a woman to the 
humiliation of his bed. 

“You will have to excuse us, Captain, 
please.” Then the door closed on them, 
and David was alone in the room with 
Lucy Taylor. 

“I'm afraid I've upset you all,” he 
said. 

“No . . . No, I'm glad you came, It 
makes me feel better about my brother.” 
She didn’t raise her head. “I miss him. 
. . . We were twins. I guess twins are 
specially close —.” Her speech blurred, 
became clear again. “Now I can think 
of him always in that room, sitting at 
the piano the way you told it, the way 
I used to see him —” 

“Well —” David said. 

“You said it was important to you, 
Captain.” 

“My coming here? Yes. But that was 
just an excuse.” 

“An excuse?” 

“The truth is I was looking for some- 
thing I seem to have lost. Something I 
had once —a feeling —a conviction —” 

She looked up at him then; and he 
wondered confusedly why the faces of 
saints were always painted white or 
ivory or rose. He had never seen any- 
thing saintlier or more compassionate 
than this autumnal face. 

He went on: “I've told you I thought 
Buddy’s Grand March was great music. 
The reason I thought so was that it 
gave me a feeling I'd had only once in 
my life before. That was when I was 
crossing the Channel on D-Day, when 
I stood on the deck of an American 
transport and saw with my own eyes 
the power, the greatness, of our Amer- 
ica in action. 

“The piece your brother played for 
us had that same greatness. Except that 
he seemed to get at the thing behind 
the ships and the planes and the guns, 
the thing inside the men, behind them, 
going back to the factories and the 
homes, the farms and the streets they'd 
come from. The thing going back — the 
spirit, I suppose you'd call it — reaching 
all the way back to the Hudson River 
rebellion, to Concord Bridge and Lex- 
ington... .” 

He had thought he could never tell 
it or explain it, but it did not seem im- 
possible there in the room in the lonely 
night with Buddy Taylor's sister. 
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“I don’t mean that what we heard 
was patriotic bragging or even a mili- 
tary march, though it was full of the 
sound of marching —” 

“Oh!” the girl said softly. 

“But it seemed closer to the music of 
your own spirituals and your 
bother was using that music as a 
language to tell the truth about 
America. 

“Because it was the truth, there were 
discords that hurt your ears to listen to. 
But even in.the discords you could hear 
the note of power, the people moving 
forward and the greatness finding it- 
er ; 

“I think that’s what impressed the 
Russians; that, and the fact that they 
heard in Buddy’s masterpiece a revolu- 


tionary faith much older and deeper- 
rooted than their own. . 
“They'd been taught that Americans 
were reactionaries, modern barbarians 
out to conquer the world with money 
and machines. Yet here was an Ameri- 
can enlisted man, a member of what 
they call a minority group, telling them 
something different. When he'd fin- 
ished, and we were all crowding 
around, I heard their ranking officer 
say to him in English, “But this is revol- 
utionary music!’ And Buddy said, ‘Yes, 
sir. Every good American is a rebel at 
heart. Our people got the habit way 
back in "76, and they've never gotten 
over it.’ Then he looked straight at the 
Russian and said, ‘It takes a free man 


to be a real revolutionist, sir.’ ” 





How to work wiles to get smiles 


l. The face of that charmer in your class 
may be deadpan, but it’s still. de-lovely. 
See if you can win a grin from the gal by 
making a public appearance in a hand- 
some Arrow outfit—Arrow Shirt, Arrow 
Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 


3. She’s weakening now. Play up your 
advantage with a quick chalk-talk about 
your teacher. She may not think you're 
funny, but she will get to appreciate your 
Arrow ensemble. 


2. She’s still frowning, despite your 
clowning. But at least your horseplay dem- 
onstrates your horse sense in choosing 
clothes. That trim Arrow Shirt, for in- 
stance, with that flattering Arrow Collar. 


4. That did it! She’s smiling, and beguil- 
ing. It’s a million-dollar smile, and she 
just wasn’t spending it too freely! MORAL: 
Wait a while to rate a smile. And while 
you’re waiting, see those Arrow Shirts, 
Ties and Handkerchiefs at your dealer’s. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs * Underwear «+ Sports Shirts 





Captain Hammond leaned back, put 
his hands to his face and drew them 
down slowly across his eyes. “I remem- 
ber what your brother said, I remember 
the impression his music made on me, 
but the feeling I had about it is gone. 

“It was strong and clear to me then. 
Everything was as clear as the sun 
coming in at the windows. Our victor) 
was real, there was truth and under- 
standing between us and our allies, 
peace was possible. . . . 

“But my faith in these things didn’t 
last. It got lost somewhere between 
that night and now. So I thought, if | 
could hear Sergeant Taylors music 
again —” 

His hands were still. They covered 
his eyes, and he sat very still, because 
he was hearing it. There was a sound 
in the room that he did not identify at 
once because it seemed an echo sud- 
denly released from his own memory. 
Then he realized that Lucy was sing- 
ing, humming, the theme of he 
brother’s American concerto. 

“My God, how did you know?” 

She did not answer him directly. “] 
remember now,” Lucy said. “It was 
the summer we were ten years old. 
Fourth of July . . . and they gave us 
the little flags and we marched up 
Lenox Avenue to some hall on 125th 
Street.” Her lips smiled faintly. “There 
must have been hundreds of us kids 
marching in our Sunday clothes and all 
our flags waving because we kept fan- 
ning ourselves with the flags. . . . 

“They had a band for us to march to. 
and when I looked at Buddy I saw he 
was excited about the band. His eyes 
were big and shiny the way they always 
got when he heard music, and he 
walked so light I knew he felt proud. 

“It was hotter than ever in the hall 
and I felt sorry for the man making 
the speech. 

“It was all about the first Independ- 
ence Day and what it meant and what 
the flags we were carrying stood fo: 
He said the world had never had but 
two ideas about government: one that 
it should be master of the people and 
the other that it should be servant. He 
said the first meant slavery no matte: 
what name you called it and the second 
was freedom. He told how America 
had made its choice for freedom, and 
how there were some who said it would 
never work and some who abused it 
and others who were afraid of it, but 
it was still the best idea anybody’d eve: 
had, and someday it would lead human 
beings everywhere out of darkness. 

“Then it was over. When we got 
home T was tired, and wanted to sit on 
the steps till suppertime, but Budd 
said no, we were going to play the 
marching game. 

“I said, “What game is that?’ and he 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


on the wrong foot. And the 
world came tumbling down! 

You tried to high-pressure Sylvia 
into a big park-and-spark session on 
your first date with her. And now if 
Syl looks your way at all, it’s with 
less affection than she greets a ten- 
page algebra assignment. 

Or maybe you let yourself be sold 
a “go steady” contract because it 
seemed the surest way of getting 
around. Only now Mr. Super Sales- 
man has found another customer. 
And all you have is a broken con- 
tract and a doorbell nobody rings — 
not even the postman. 

You can now dash off and join a 
convent or the Foreign Legion. You 
can cultivate a cynic’s smile and try 
to persuade the world that life’s not 
worth living. Or you can take ten 
deep breaths and a fresh start. We 
recommend the last. 


ie RIGHT — so you did leap off 


Q. On my first date with a girl, we 
had a big misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject of necking. I didn’t see why I 
shouldn't rate a few good-night kisses 
if she liked me well enough to date me. 
When I made a pass, she blew up, and 
she hasn’t spoken to me since. I'm still 
crazy about her. What can I do? 


A. You can say you're sorry — if you 
really are. If Sylvia won't give you a 
chance to apologize for your strong-arm 
tactics in person, write her a note. 

Everyone respects a fellow who can 
own up to a mistake. If you swallow 
your pride and tell Sylvia that she’s 
won the argument and that you'd like 
to continue the game — on her terms — 
she may give you a second chance. 

But don’t blame her if she doesn’t. 
She has good reason to doubt your sin- 
cerity. Most any girl distrusts a boy who 
starts “pitching the woo” the minute 
she gives him a friendly smile. 

It looks suspiciously as if he were 
more interested in the woo than the 
woman; as if he were out for conquest 
and nothing else; as if he expected every 
and any girl to succumb to his charm 
on a first date; as if he didn’t know the 
meaning of real affection. 

If Sylvia says “no thanks” to a second 
date, figure out the moral of*the story. 
Could be there’s more to this boy-girl 
whirl than you'll discover in a rumble 
seat, Although you can hardly count 
Sylvia among your conquests, she seems 


to have you fascinated. Is it the way she 
dresses, the sparkle in her conversation, 
her interest in people, her enthusiasm, 
or just a feeling that she’s on the “up 
and up”? It’s probably a combination of 
all these things. 

If Sylvia sells herself to you in so 
many ways, you shouldn’t expect to 
make an impression with nothing but 
your Casanovian charm. A girl expects 
courtesy and consideration, and occa- 
sionally a little intelligent talk. 

Next time you take a girl out — Sylvia 
or any other girl — don’t expect the 
Great Lover act to get you by. If you 
keep trying the same corny line, the 
word will] get around — and you won't 
even get as far as a first date with the 
other gals. 


Q. Two years ago I moved to a new 
town. At first I made a hit with the 
girls. But then I met some boys I liked 
and started hanging around with them. 
They smoked and stayed out late. Sud- 
denly the other boys and girls dropped 
me cold, and now I don’t rate u date or 
even a smile from any girl in town. I 
know I got off on the wrong foot. But 
how can I get back in with the “high 
class” boys and girls? Should I break 
up with the boys they dislike? 


A. You shouldn’t break up with any 
group of friends merely because some- 
one else disapproves of them. Neither 
should you go along with the gang — if 
you don’t respect what the gang stands 
for. 

The solution lies in deciding what 
you stand for. If you don’t believe in 
drifting around town until all hours, 
don’t do it just to be “one of the boys.” 
The important thing is to be YOU. If 
you like a solid eight hours’ sleep: and 
would prefer to spend your time on 
some constructive hobby or school ac- 
tivity, map out your own schedule. 

There’s no need to announce to your 
nighthawk friends that you're finished 
with them. Maybe they got off on the 
wrong foot, too, and don’t know how 
to start over. If they see you sign up 
for the Science Club, a few of them 
may be inspired to join you. 

As for getting in with the crowd you 
admire, your actions will speak louder 


than words. If you spend a few evenings 
on your history assignments, instead of 
standing on street corners, the girls will 
see that you're a fellow who's going 
places. If you go out for the school pa-- 
per, you'll be working with the boys and 
girls you want to know, and they'll get 
to know you. 


Q. I've been “going steady” for a 
year. But suddenly my “steady” called 
the whole thing off. I've never been so 
lonely. What can I do? 


A. You can sit in your darkened room 
and play Bill’s favorite record over and 
over again. You can weep over those 
notes of undying devotion. You can 
skulk around corners praying for a 
glimpse of a certain green sweater. You 
can turn down your girl friends’ invi- 
tations so that you'll be in reach of the 
phone just in case .. . 

Or you can face up to tragedy, forget 
about yesterday, and start planning for 
tomorrow. The other boys are used to 
thinking of you as “private property.” 
You'll have to show them that you're 
“back in circulation.” 

Join the girls at the drugstore. Call 
up some of the friends you've neglected 
because of “steady” dates, and ask them 
to come ‘round for a taffy pull. Try out 
for the Dramatics Club play. Sign up 
for that afternoon job you really wanted, 
but wouldn’t take for fear it would in- 
terfere with Bill's plans, New interests 
will fill the Big Gap that Bill left. And 
they will provide an opportunity to 
meet some new and interesting faces. 

Note for the future: When aa inter- 
esting face starts to become a “special” 
face, and the new flame proposes a 
“steady” arrangement, remember this is 
where you came in — heartbroken and 
lonely. You run the same risk whenever 
you devote all your interest to one man. 











1 SAW THE OPs 


® Twenty - four - year - old Eunice 
Stunkard, above, recently returned 
to her New York home after two 
years in Europe, where she worked 
for UNRRA and the U. N. Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. She 
tells of the “displaced persons,” the 
850,000 Europeans left homeless by 
the war. This is the third such re- 
port written especially for this 
magazine. 


many in 1945 I went to visit 

Wildflecken, one of the largest 
DP camps in the American occupation 
zone in Germany. This camp, which 
was administered by seventeen UNRRA 
team members at the time, housed over 
12,000 Poles in the barracks of a former 
German Army camp. 

The camp was laid out in a very or- 
derly fashion, with broad cobblestone 
roads connecting different buildings, 
and with all the accommodations nec- 
essary for a self-supporting community. 

The stone buildings had been built 
in 1937-38, so that even in winter, using 
small wood-burning stoves, the DPs 
could keep fairly warm in the crowded 
rooms. We visited some of the troop 
block houses, large stucco buildings, 
where the displaced persons lived in 
family groups —if they had any family. 
There were sixty such blocks in the 
camp, each housing 200 to 300 people. 
For every six blocks there was a large 
kitchen and mess hall. 

Instead of eating at the mess halls, 
one member of the family would go 
over at meal times with a container, 
usually a large tin can, and bring the 
hot food home to eat in the living quar- 
ters. This system seemed to work out 
very well for the eastern Europeans, 
who couldn’t get used to the idea of 
eating in large groups. It also provided 
some semblance of family life, espe- 
cially necessary for the children. 

As we wandered around the camp 
we found out what the displaced per- 
sons did with the space formerly used 
‘as messes. In one mess hall small groups 
of men and women, and even small 
children, were standing around an ac- 


Soe after I arrived in Ger- 


By Eunice Stunkard 


cordion player, singing Polish folk 
songs, while others danced. 

In another mess hall a group of men 
were having a deep political discussion 
about the coming elections for camp 
leader. Displaced persons were over- 
joyed with the personal and political 
freedom they found in the otherwise 
drab camp life. That is why they loved 
to hold elections whenever any office 
needed filling, from the camp leader 
and chief of police down to the captain 
of the soccer team. The usual pro- 
cedure after a new officer was an- 
nounced was to toss him in the air 
twelve times, in token of high esteem, 
and then have a feast with whatever 
food and drink was to be had. 

UNRRA team members did all the 
liaison with the military authorities, 
and were responsible for providing the 
inhabitants with food, clothing, and 
shelter. All the internal camp adminis- 
tration was done by the displaced per- 
sons themselves. The camp leader and 
the council, made up of one elected 
representative from each of the sixty 


‘blocks, comprised the government. 


Lesson for the Day 


One of the first things the displaced 
persons did after their liberation was 
to set up schools for the children, most 
of whom had never been to school. 
Among the camp populations there 
were several former teachers, who took 
it upon themselves to organize classes 
in bare rooms. In one class that I vis- 
ited, the teacher had managed to get 
a globe and was pointing out to the 
boys and girls the new boundaries in 
Europe. Then each pupil had to go to 
the front of the room and trace the new 
boundaries with his finger. This was 
the day’s geography lesson! 

There were ‘also camp workshops, 
where carpenters, shoemakers, auto 
mechanics and joiners and many other 
craftsmen were plying their trades and 
teaching young apprentices at the same 
time. Almost all the furniture and 
equipment in the camp, as well as the 
children’s toys, had been made in the 
shops. In the sewing factory, seam- 
stresses were converting army blankets 
into well tailored coats and were making 
bed-clothes for the six hospitals main- 
tained by the DPs. 

Another interesting DP assembly 


center I visited in 1946 was the Lat- 
vian camp in the old German town of 
Esslingen. This camp housed about 
6,000 displaced persons, including 
more than 1,200 children. 

All of the men and most of the 
women were working or studying, and 
they need very little supervision from 
the UNRRA teams. One of the main 
reasons for this independence among 
the Balts lies in the fact that many of 
those still in Germany come from in- 
tellectual and _ professional _ back- 
grounds. They do not want to go home 
for political reasons— their homelands 
are now absorbed by Russia. 

In a camp made up of such a high 
percentage of professional people, one 
might well imagine that the main em- 
phasis would be upon education. Some- 
how, the DP teachers had managed to 
get books and other school supplies 
and were carrying on kindergartens, ele- 
mentary, and secondary schools. 


Just Marking Time 


It was impossible to see all the activi- 
ties, but I came away from Esslingen 
with the impression that the whole 
camp is busy learning and teaching and 
working. Despite all the work projects, 
schools, and cultural activities they 
have built up, the great majority of the 
displaced persons of all national ties 
feel they are just marking time in Ger- 
many. 

Some will still go home if political 
unrest in their former countries sub- 
sides. Many of the Jewish people now 
in the camps want to wait in Germany 
until they can go to Palestine. But the 
great majority of the displaced persons 
still in Germany today are looking west- 
ward for a new home. 

After my~visit to these DP camps | 
became convinced that the displaced 
persons are capable of doing any task 
set out for them to do. But what are 
these people going to be allowed to do? 

They are not looking for an easy life 
in a dream land. They simply want to 
start over again wherever they think 
their children might have a chance to 
grow up without fear of labor camps 
and burning homes. The Allied occupa- 
tion armies and the International Ref- 
ugee Organization are providing tem- 
porary care of these people. But the 
displaced persons wouldn’t need to be 
cared for if given an opportunity to 
leave Germany and go to some country 
where they can earn their living and 
raise their families in a normal fashion. 
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The Grand March 
(Continued) 


said, ‘I just made it up. Come on, I'll 
show you.’ Then he told me to get be- 
hind him and we would march up the 
stairs to the roof. And he said, ‘I'll be 
the leader because I’ve got the flag.’ 

“Well, I'd lost my flag somewhere, 
so I didn’t argue with him. I just asked 
him who I was supposed to be. He 
said, ‘You're the people. You’re all the 
people, and you have to follow me be- 
cause I've got the flag.’ 

“So then we started up the steps and 
went through the hall and up the stairs 
past the door of our flat, with Buddy 
stomping in front and me marching 
behind. I heard him: singing, “Dark! 
Dark! Dark!’—not singing loud but 
sort of chanting it to himself; and then 
we came out on the roof. 

“We didn’t stop but went right on 
marching around the roof, and there 
was something about the way Buddy 
looked, and the brightness and the 
wind blowing on my face, that made 
me want to cry. I began to think the 
marching game was wonderful, and 
then all at once Buddy burst out sing- 
ing again, at the top of his lungs, like 
this!” 

The girl lifted her head and sang: 

“March, march, march, march, march, 
march, march! 

Now all the people are marching in 
the light!” 

The rich, full-throated contralto rose 
and soared and overflowed the room, 
triumphant and briefly joyous, repeat- 
ing in the single phrase, that musical 
fragment, the great theme that David 
Hammond remembered, and would al- 
ways remember now. 

Then without any pause she was 
speaking again: “We played the march- 
ing game every night for maybe a week 
or so, and then we didn’t any more. 
But I guess Buddy never forgot —” 

“No,” David said, “I'm sure he never 
forgot.” He leaned toward her, wishing 
he could share with her his exaltation 
for something of value saved from the 
obscene waste of war and death. But 
all he could think to say was, “Thank 
you,” and again, “Thank you, Lucy 
Taylor.” 

Her look was fixed on the open box 
that rested like a miniature white coffin. 
Her hand moved slowly among her 
brother’s childhood treasures. 

“Td like you to have this,” she said, 
and held out to him the gift she'd 
selected. “Please take it—and keep 
ices 

Going down the stairs Captain Ham- 
mond did not think about their dark- 
ness. Nor did he have now any sense of 
shadow within himself. 
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(Concluded on page 31) 
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to Beaver Falls, Pa. The greatest 

safari since The Macomber Affair is 
going on. A pack of wild-eyed “bird 
dogs” are flushing the wilds for a rare 
17-year-old “duck” weighing 195 
pounds . 

The “bird dogs” are college football 
scouts, and the “duck” they’re after is 
James “Bucky” Mutscheller, the greatest 
end in high school football. 

Among the colleges waving athletic 
scholarships at him are Notre Dame, 
Indiana, Georgia, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Pittsburgh, Tennes- 
see, Purdue, and Ohio State. 

Bucky is a one-man gang on the field. 
Ask anyone from Ambridge High — 
Beaver Falls’ bitter rival. In their game 
last season before 15,000 fans, all Bucky 
did was score two touchdowns, set up a 
third, and kill three enemy threats by 
intercepting passes in his end zone. 

All in all, Bucky gained 117 yards in 
five cracks for an average of 23.4 yards 
per carry, and snared four passes for a 
net gain of 81 yards. 

Football isn’t the only sport Bucky 
stars in. He plays a good game of basket- 
ball and is big-league material in base- 
ball. The N. Y. Giants wanted to farm 


H’: Frank Buck. Better hurry over 





© Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
| e Eases throat tickle 
e Soothes raw, irritated membranes 
e Helps loosen phlegm 
America’s Favorite 





Short Shots 


him out last summer, but Bucky refused, 
He prefers to go to college. His choice 
so far is Notre Dame. 

A couple of columns ago, I asked 
whether the 55 points Chuck Debok of 
Russell (Iowa) High tallied against 
Lucas High was tops for high school 
basketball this season. A dozen fans 
answered the query. But they sent me 
records dating all the way back to the 
invention of Don Ameche. 

I’m not interested in ancient history. 
I know that 55 points isn’t an all-time 
mark, Why, only last season, 7-foot, 
7-inch Max Palmer, of Walnut ( Miss.) 
High, dunked 78 points against Darling 
High. (Can’t you hear those Walnut 
fans yodeling, “Darling, we have you in 
the Palmer of our hands!”?) 

I’m just interested in 1947-48. To the 
best of my knowledge, the individual 
record is now 56 points, scored by Walt 
Nigrelli, of Westerly (R. I.) High 
against Sacred Heart. 

Two readers — Don McLellan, of East 
Providence, R. I., and Wallace Graylock, 
of Norwich, Conn. — put me wise to this 
performance. 

Oddly enough, neither fellow men- 
tioned the fact that Westerly High has 
won 99 out of its last 100 basketball 
games, And that 88 of these wins were 
chalked up in a row. Which meaus 
Westerly went through four seasons 
without a defeat! Central Falls High 
buried an axe into the streak last season. 

Poets cornered: Remember that Ted 
Williams poem in: my December 1 col- 
umn? Well, the author, Diane Brooks 
of Stafford Springs, Conn., a brave girl, 
has composed another epic for you cul- 
ture lovers. Here it is, for better or for 
verse: 

The Yankee Clipper upheld his fame, 

He starred all year though he was lame. 

He hit the ball real hard and far 

And acquired, thus, the rank of star. 

He proved a menace to other teams 

And won renown, as in his dreams. 

You may have heard of him, I do not 
know, 

But just in case, it’s DiMaggio! 


Next to a ball, the most vital piece 
of equipment needed for a basketball 
game these days is an adding machine. 
That’s the only way to keep track of 
some of the scores. Prize exhibit is the 
Rio Grande College — Wilberforce 
Church U. game. Final score: Rio 
Grande 118; Wilberforce 116. 


Bucky Mutscheller, Beaver Falls 
(Pa.) High, greatest end in high 
school football. College scouts 
are parked five-deep on his lawn. 


Shed a tear for poor Rifle (Colo.) 
Union High. Their football team plowed 
through a 10-game schedule unbeaten 
and unscored upon, yet failed to win 
its league title! 

“This is how it happened,” writes 
Coach Karl D. Ulichny. “Rifle won six 
games and played four 0-0 ties. Three 
of these ties were against the same team. 
Glenwood Springs. The game which 
ended in the third tie, however had to 
be continued under the state play-off 
rules. The ball was put on the 50-yard 
line and each team given six plays. 
Glenwood wound up in Rifle territor) 
and hence won the game. 

“So, despite the fact that we scored 
181 points to our opponents’ 0 during 
the season, we were unable to win ou 
league crown!” 

Football fans in southeastern Michi- 
gan are still twittering over the odd 
finish in the Huron League last season. 
The schools wound up as follows: 

Won Lost 
Flat Rock .;...... 
Chelsea 
Milan 


Ypsilanti 
Dundee 


A couple of sports fans north of the 
border — Neil Doherty and Ross Loh- 
maier, of Cadomin High School, Alberta, 
Canada — tell me they like my column 
a great deal but can’t understand why 
I don’t write about ice hockey — “the 
fastest, most exciting, and most action 
packed game in the world.” 

Unfortunately, it isn’t played much 
in the U. S., outside the Far Northern 
and Midwestern states. That’s why | 
don’t write about it very often. 

—HeErRMAN L. Masin, Sports Edito' 
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Presence of Mind 


One of the late Walter Damrosch’s 
favorite stories concerned the vanity 
of musicians. On a Fourth of July in 
Milwaukee, where he was to conduct 
an Independence Day concert in the 
evening, a mid-day parade was in prog- 
ress. Among the musical units was a 
loud, if not too melodious, German 
band. 

As they swung out of their side street 
to join the main line of march, their 
strutting leader, eyes aloft, failed to see 
an open manhole into which he sud- 
denly disappeared from view, 

The group halted with a wild jangle 
of notes. A cheer went up from the 
crowd on the sidewalk as the trom- 
bonist rushed bravely to the edge of 
the yawning hole. But in the silence 
that followed, he was clearly heard to 
yell into the depths below: “Hey, Her- 
man — who do you want to carry on 
as leader?” 

Ted Nathan. Coronet 


Noble Ancestry 


Calvin Coolidge was once host to a 
prominent Englishman who ostenta- 
tiously took a British coin from his 
pocket and remarked, “One of my an- 
cestors was made a lord by the king 
whose picture you see here on this 
shilling.” 

Coolidge went into a pocket and 
brought forth a nickel. “One of my 
ancestors,” he said, “was made an an- 
gel by the Indian whose picture you 
see here.” 


Literal Translation 


Miss Jones: “Give me three collec- 
tive nouns.” 

Joe Blow: “Flypaper, wastebasket, 
and vacuum cleaner.” 

The Ark Light, Arkansas City (Kans.) Sr. 8. 8. 





Lew Follette in Collier's 
a , that’s a little closer.” 


What a Question! 


Joey Adams tells this one: 

I was sitting at one of the front 
tables at Lindy’s, a restaurant in New 
York, with Lindy, Danny Kaye, and 
Bing Crosby one night, when a typical 
“ickie” — one of those guys who look 
as if they come out once a year — 
walked over to our table and ap- 
proached “The Groaner.” 

“Remember me?” he asked. It’s a 
question that has haunted entertainers 
everywhere since the beginning of time. 

“You look familiar,” was Bing’s an- 
swer. It’s the same dodge all actors 
use in such cases. 

“Don’t you remember when you 
worked for my organization, the Knights 
of Pythias, about 18 years ago?” the 
stranger continued. “One night after 
the show we all went out and had some- 
thing to eat together? Remember you 
told us that some day you were going 
to be an important star on the radio, 
the stage, and the screen?” 

“Yes, I do recall,” said Crosby, try- 
ing to be polite. 

“So tell me, Bing,” pressed the 
stranger, “what ever happened?” 


Gags to Riches by Joey Adams 


Gratitude 


“Are you the man who saved my lit- 
tle boy from drowning when he fell off 
the dock?” 

“Yes,” was the modest reply. 

“Well, where is his cap?” 


Mississippi Educational Advance 





The Grand March 


(Concluded) 


Inevitably he thought of the test he 
had dreaded, the physical examination 
that he’d have to take tomorrow. By 
the time he reached the street, he knew 
he no longer was worried about it. He 
was no longer afraid of what the doc- 
tors would discover in his mind or in 
his spirit. 

He was no longer afraid. 

The night air was cool and good to 
breathe. It was good to be walking the 
street of an American city, the muffled, 
oceanic rhythm of which still came 
serene and unbroken to his ear. He 
reached the corner and turned south 
on Lenox Aveniie toward the subway. 

He was carrying the gift that Lucy 
had given him, the small American flag 
that had once belonged to Buddy Tay- 
lor. He carried it upright in his hand, 
clutching it tightly by its slender stick. 
He knew he must look ridiculous to the 
shadowy figures he passed on the side- 
walk. But he didn’t care. He felt as if 
he were holding on to the one sure 
thing left in a fearfully shaken and 
vastly uncertain world. 
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Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Please remember to 
mention Scholastic Magazi when writing to 
advertisers. 











What Would You Do?.. 


1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of town. 
When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: (a) Sends 
a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes one note to Arlene, 
another to her mother (c) Sends a note to Arlene’s mother. 
WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones at a school dance, Hal finds 
himself stuck with Ellen, who dances like a pogo-stick. Should 
he: (a) Make the best of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretend- 
ing he enjoys dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress 
signals to the stag line, behind Ellen's back? (c) Tell Ellen that 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? 
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AND ANSWER BOOK 


nswers these questions and hundreds of 


others of equal interest and importance 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ 
copies of Boy dates Girl. 





Address 











BOY DATES GIRL. answers the questions which be- 
set the teen-age set . . . questions on Dating Prob- 
lems, Parties and Dances, Family Relationships. 
Social Customs, Drinking and Petting, Manners and 
Dress, etc. You have to know these answers if you 
want to have social “savvy” . .. to deal successfully 
with the problems related to that important incident 
called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoy- 
ment of life now and later depends in great measure 
on your skill in human relationships. Boy Dates Girl 
is a book you can’t afford to do without. 


BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is en- 
gagingly written by Gay Head, the popular author of 
the Boy Dates Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES and is delightfully illustrated with nearly 100 
amusing drawings. It’s fun .. . it’s big . . , it’s well 
worthwhile. Order your copy now. Price, 25 cents 
for one copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more 
sent to one address, 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Intergroup Relations 


This lesson plan is based on articles 
on pages 3-4, 7-12, 28, and the short 
story beginning on page 21. 


References 


“Needed: A Fifth Freedom.” Scho- 
lastic Magazine for April 2, 1945, P. 5. 

“A New American Charter of Free- 
dom.” Scholastic Magazine for Nov. 
17, 1947. P. 10. 

“Tolerance by Law?” by Irwin Ross. 
I arper’s for November, 1947. P. 458. 

“Civil Rights Mean Good Business,” 
by Charles Luckman. Collier's for Jan. 
17, 1948. P. 20. 

“Tolerance in Industry,” by Henry 
C. Turner. The New York Times Maga- 
zine for August 24, 1947, P. 14. 

“Strangers at Our Gates.” Scholastic 
Magazine for Feb. 24, 1947. P. 8. 

““DP’ Not ‘Dangerous Person’.” The 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine for 
Nov. 29, 1947. P. 2. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To show that members of minority 
groups in the United States face seri- 
ous problems which we as individuals 
should consider and try to solve. To 


relate the DP question to these same 
problems. 


Motivation 


When you do anything to discrimi- 
nate against a member of a minority 
group, you, yourself, also suffer from 
your act. 

(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Henry's Backyard (p. 3) 


What did Henry dream? What did 
he discover about other races and na- 
tionalities?> Can you name any un- 
pleasant trait or characteristic that is 
shared by a whole race~or nationality 
group and is not true of other groups? 

The way to advance world peace 
and understanding is to begin at home 
with yourself. What does this statement 
mean? 


Student Activities 


Draw a cartoon or make a poster to 
show that all people are fundamentally 
alike. 

Write a short story about some phase 
ot school life using brotherhood for a 
theme. 


Short Story Guide (p. 21) 


Check-Test Questions 


Why did Captain Hammond go to 
visit the Taylor family? Describe each 
member of the family. How did Buddy 
Taylor's family feel about his death? 
Tell how Buddy played the piano for 
the Russian officers’ party. Why did his 
music do more for the party than all 
the speeches? Where did Buddy get 
his ideas for his marching song? What 
songs best represent the spirit of Amer- 
ica for youP Why? 


Student Activities 


Give three-minute oral biographies 
of: such great American Negroes as 
George Washington Carver, Booker T 
Washington, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
and Richard Wright. See Current Bi- 
ography and standard reference books. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Brotherhood Week 


February 22-29 is Brotherhood 
Week, sponsored annually by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, to promote religious and racial 
unity among all Americans. This lesson 
is based on pp. 2-4, and 13-20. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To celebrate Brotherhood Week by 
an active program to overcome personal 
prejudices and by encouraging students 
to fight local prejudices. 


Motivation 


Do you think that the Poles (or 
Italians or Irish) are dirty (or ignorant, 
lazy, inferior) people? Are you guilty 
of saying, “Bill’s a nice guy even if he 
is (Protestant, Jewish, Catholic, or a 
Negro, Chinese, etc.)”? 


Discussion Questions 


Hate Mongers (p. 13): What racial 
and religious prejudices exist in your 
community and in your school? What 
prejudices do you personally have? 
Why? Why do people join hate organi- 
zations? 

How can you overcome your personal 
prejudices? What can you do to reduce 
prejudice in your school and com- 
munity? 

Among Ourselves (p. 15): 


Tell the 
story of Ruth and George. Tell how the 


Mexican students visited the other 
school? What mistaken ideas did Paul 
and his friends have about the Mexi- 
cans? How did the visit change the 
viewpoint of the Mexican boys and 
(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


Guide Questions 


High Hurdles: In what ways are such 
minority groups as Negroes, Mexican- 
Americans, and Jews discriminated 
against by current work practices? How 
did the FEPC help reduce employment 
discrimination policies during the war? 
How does the New York Fair Practices 
Act work? What is being done by Con- 
gress to secure fair employment prac- 
tices? Why does a job mean much 
more than just a pay check? 

Chicago: How does the Chicago 
commission work to see that minority 
groups get fair treatment in Chicago 
neighborhoods? What are the two chief 
jobs of the Chicago commission? What 
conditions, according to the commis- 
sion, lead to ill-will and riots? 

They Wait: Why don’t Europe’s DPs 
want to go home? In some ways DPs 
resemble the fighting spirit of Ameri- 
cans. What does this statement mean? 
Why haven't we admitted: more DPs to 
our country? What can you do to en- 
courage Congress to help DPs? 

I Saw the DPs: What is life in a DP 
camp like? Who governs the internal 
organization of the camp? How do the 
DPs spend their time? Where would 
the DPs like to go to live? 





AWARDS DEADLINE 


March 0, 1948. is the deadline 
for all entries which you wish to 
send to the national Scholastic 
Writing Awards. 

The Community Service Report 
is an especially valuable division 
for social studies students. Stu- 
dents can write (1,500 words or 
less) on such topics as recreation 
center, open forum, health clinic, 
labor - management committee, 
housing, safety, etc. Survey 
Graphic, which is offering ten 
prizes, will publish the first prize 
winner. Other special opportuni- 
ties for social studies students are 
the divisions for the historical ar- 
ticle, current events report, and 

. the international letter writing con- 
test. 











Student Activities 


See also Student Activities under 
English Classes, below. 

Make a written or vral report on a 
famous refugee who now lives in Amer- 
ica (Einstein, Thomas Mann, Dr. Lise 
Meitner of atomic energy fame, Arturo 
Toscanini), 

Make a survey of your community 
to discover how many European DPs 


could find employment in your area. 
Write your Congressman a report of 
the results of your survey. 

Survey your community for examples 
of discriminatory employment practices. 
Study the want-ad columns to see ij 
the ads discriminate. Ask your famil) 
about the hiring policies in places 
where they work. 


Words Quiz (p. 12) 


The answer to the “Words of th 
Week” quiz will be found regularly at 
the end of the C. Q. answers. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 

They Wait: 1. 850,000; 2. International 
Refugee Organization; 3. of all faiths; 4 
Soviet-dominated Europe; 5. opposed to 
dictatorship and Communism; 6. our im- 
migration laws restrict the number who 
can, enter. 


I Saw the DPs: 1. F; 2. T; 8. T; 4. F: 
by. 

Crackpots Spread Hatred: 1. Know 
Nothing party; 2. Huey Long; 3. fascist; 
4, 5, 6. Ku Klux Klan, Silver Shirts, Co- 
lumbians, American Patriots, etc. 

High Hurdles: 1. a criminal offense; 2 
Federal agency which dealt with unfair 
employment practices during the war; 3 
Negroes; 4. decrease; 5. Jews; 6. your re 
ligion; 7. discrimination helps to prevent 
Negroes from getting other jobs. 

Word of the Week: Directly. 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


girls? Tell the story of raffling the car. 
Why did the officials sell tickets to 
Negroes if colored people weren't al- 
lowed to win? Why did the men beat 
Elihu Cooper? 

Do Negroes, Nisei, Mexicans and 
Jews enjoy the full rights of American 
citizens? What can you do to. help them 
enjoy these rights? Is the student from 

“the other side of the tracks” looked 
down on in your school? How do you 
choose your friends? By their religion, 
color, nationality, or worldly wealth? 


Student Activities 


Present “Among Ourselves” as an as- 
sembly program. Use -school’s public 
address. system or use a make-believe 
microphone and pretend it works. 

Organize a Men-of-Goodwill Cam- 
paign to fight for tolerance in your 
school. First be certain that you have 
a right to work on the “vigilante com- 
mittee” for tolerance. Rid yourself of 
your own prejudices. Avoid stories 
(like Abe and Pat and Mike stories) 
which make a nationality group look 


ridiculous. Quietly point out to your 
friends that they are wrong when they 
are intolerant. 

Become a Radio Detective for toler- 
ance. Send a post card to any radio 
program which has a joke or statement 
furthering racial or religious intolerance 
and hatred. Compliment any radio pro- 
gram which uses stories to advance 
tolerance. 

Test your T.Q. (Tolerance Quotient) 
by filling out a Tolerance chart. In part 
A, list the chief religions (Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish) down the side; across 
the top write these categories: Speak 
to these people, Willing to work with 
them; Willing to have them for neigh- 
bors; Willing to chum with them. In 
Part B, list the chief races down the 
side (Black, Yellow, Red, etc.). In 
Part C, list nationalities (Italians, Poles, 
Mexicans, etc.). Fill in your chart. 
Where are you intolerant? Why? 

Make a “Why America Is Great” 
chart. List the national and racial 
groups down the sides. Across the top, 
write Chief Contributions to U. S., 
Leaders. Fill in the chart. 

Adopt a brotherhood song to sing 
at assembly programs. 
“Brown-skinned Cow,” 


recorded by 


How about’ 


Vox as one of the “Little Songs on Big 
Subjects,” by The Bachelors? 





Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 20) 

I. 1. (a) Grandpa Taylor; (b) That 
since Buddy was dead now, there was no 
point in digging into the past. 

2. (a) Mrs. Taylor; (b) She felt there 
was something rather sacred about the box 
containing her dead son’s belongings and 
she thought it was disrespectful to his 
memory to break the string. 


8. (a) It explains that Buddy’s “Grand 
March” had symbolized for Captain Ham- 
mond his belief in peace and one world; 
he had lost that faith because of the mis- 
understandings which had grown between 
the allied nations since the end of the 
war; he searched out Buddy’s family be- 
cause he felt that if he could hear the 
music again, his faith might be restored. 
(b) In the beginning of the story, we're 
told only that Captain Hammond’ was 
afraid because men were doubtful; now 
we realize that their doubts, like his, con- 
cerned world peace; and that he feels that 
if he can regain his faith, all men can do 
so. 

4. No. 

Il. 1. (5); 2 (1), (8), and (4); 8. 
(1); 4. (3); 5. consideration of the candi- 
date’s stand on tolerance. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


China 


March 15 in 
Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: What Hope for China 
(Series G, No. 123, 47), Nat'l Institute 
of Social Relations, 1029 17th St., 
Washington 6, D. C. China in Ferment, 
kK. L. Rosinger (Reports, Vol. 22, No. 
20, °47), 25c; Forging a New China, 
L. Rosinger (Headline Series, No. 67, 
18), 35ce; For. Policy Assoc., 22 E. 
38 St., New York 16, 25c. China, Yes- 
terday and Today, Eleanor Lattimore 
(46), Inst. of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 
34 St., New York 22, 40c. China, A. G. 
Wenley and J. A. Pope (’44), Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, D. C., 25c 
(free to libraries). “China” (Vol. XI, 
No. 1, °45), Building America, 2 W. 
45 St., New York 19, 25c. 

ArTICLES: “Report from China,” 
United Nations World, Jan., °48. 
“China’s New Constitution,” G. W. Mal- 
lory, Foreign Affairs, Jan., '48. “Dragon 
in the China Shop,” Senior Scholastic, 
Feb. 2,~°48. “China’s Job Begins at 
Home,” Nation’s Business, Dec., °47. 
“Report to the American People on 
China,” W. C. Bullitt, Life, Oct. 13, °47. 

Books: China; a Short History, Owen 
Lattimore (Norton, °47), $3. China’s 
Story, Enid Meadowcroft (Crowell, 
46), $2. Thunder out of China, Theo- 
dore White and Annalee Jacoby 
(Sloane, 46), $3. China Takes Her 
Place, Carl Crow (Harper, °44), $2.75. 
Ho-Ming, Girl of New China, Elizabeth 
Lewis (Winston, 34), $2. 

Firms: Write to China Film Enter- 
prises of America, New York, for cat- 
alogue of films on China. 


Fine Arts 
in America . 


March 15 in Senior 
English Edition 


PAMPHLETS: University of Arizona 
Collection of American Arts (Fine Arts 
Bulletin No. 3, °46), Univ. of Arizona, 
Tucson, $1. Pioneers of Modern Art in 
America (46), Whitney Museum of 
American Art, 10 W. 8 St., New York 
ll, $1.05... 

ArticLEs: “Skyline: Status Quo,” L. 
Mumford, New Yorker, Oct. 11, °47. 
“Modern Art and Muddled Thinking,” 
George Biddle, Atlantic, Dec., °47. 


“Congressional View of Art,” F. F. 
Busbey, Harper's, Oct., °47. “Main 
Street’s Challenge to 57th,” H. Devree, 
New York Times Magazine, June 15, 
"47. “Taste-Makers,” R. Lynes, Har- 
per’s, June, *47. 

Books: Story of Architecture in 
America, T. E. Talmadge (Norton, 
36), $4.50. History of American Sculp- 
ture, Lorado Taft (Macmillan, ’30), $5. 
Art in America, Holger Cahill (Reynal, 
85), $3.50. Modern Art in America, 
Martha Cheney (McGraw-Hill, ’39), 
$4. Pioneer Art in America, Carolyn 
Bailey (Viking, 44), $2.50. The Amer- 
ican Artist, Homer-Saint Gaudens 
(Dodd, °41), $5. Enjoyment of Art in 
America, Regina Shoolman and Charles 
Slatkin (Lippincott, ’43), $10. 

Suwwes: Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago, has wide variety of slides on 
American painters. Write for their Ko- 
dachrome catalogue on arts. 

Firms: Making of a Mural; Brush 
Techniques; Painting Reflections in 
Water; Drawing with Pencil. These 
four 10-min. sound films give good gen- 
eral understanding of art techniques. 
First three are in color. Rent or sale 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Coming Up! 


In Senior Scholastic 


March 1, 1948 


Social Studies: Special feature on 
transportation: Railroads and Trucking; 
General Election in Eire. 


All Classes: Hats in the Ring — Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft; Democracy — Native 
Fascism in America. 

English Classes: Theme — Politics. 
“Giants in Those Days,” by William 
Allen White; also a scene from State 
of the Union, by Lindsay and Crouse. 
Story — “Grandpa's Sign,” by Ruth Mc- 
Kenney. 


March 8, 1948 

Social Studies: Can Partition of Pal- 
estine Be Made to Work? National Af 
fairs article. 

English Classes: Theme — Organiza- 
tions and Clubs. 

Coming March I5: Special social 
studies section on World Freedom of 
the Press. 





MEMORANDUM 


TO: YOU 
FROM: Scholastic Writing Awards 
SUBJECT: 


Two weeks still remain for your stu- 
dents to submit entries for national 
Scholastic Writing Awards. (If a news- 
paper sponsors the program in your re- 
gion, your deadline will be earlier — 
February 20.) 


Four New Classifications 


When your students send in entries, 
remember Scholastic Writing Awards’ 
four new classifications for 1948 (listed 
below). Manuscripts have already 
come in for these~ categories. Teacher 
and student interest in them is high. 


1. GENERAL ARTICLE is included for 
the style of writing between essay and 
straight reporting. Biographies are ac- 
ceptable under this heading as well as 
the type of articles that general maga- 
zines Carry. 


2. The radio division now includes 
Rapio DraMa ApapTaTions. For this 
classification students should indicate 
all source facts —title, author, and pub- 
lisher—and choose _ non-copyright 
sources when possible. 


March 5, the National Deadline 


3. Community SErviIcE Report lets 
students write about their own com- 
munities. They report on a worthwhile 
project now in action. 

4. The fourth new classification, In- 
TERNATIONAL LETTER WRITING, is de- 
signed to foster friendship and better 
understanding of American life. Entries 
are copies of actual letters sent to stu- 
dents anywhere outside the United 
States. 

International Letter Writing entries 
are acceptable for both the Junior and 
Senior Division. Entries for the othe: 
three new classifications are eligible 
only for the Senior Division. 


There is still time, in most sections 
ot the country, for students to submit 
manuscripts for ALL classifications ot 
Scholastic Writing Awards. In spon- 
sored areas, manuscripts are sent di- 
rectly to the sponsoring newspaper. In 
all other sections, entries should be 
mailed to Scholastic Writing Awards, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
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GOOD BOOKS 
GOOD READING 
for YOUR STUDENTS 


in handy, inexpensive form 


Scholastic- BANTAMs will 
open their eyes to the joys 
of fine literature. They cost 
only 25c! 








READ THE TITLES LISTED BELOW 
AND PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY. 







1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10 Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind. Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ev- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 




















Tear off here—mail today 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 







No. ot 


No. ot 
Book 


Copies 





































MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 






NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 









Check or money order MUST be enclosed uniess 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 





Name 









Address 











School 

















SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC ©® WORLD WEEK © PRACTICAL ENGLISH © JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A Series of National Classroom Magazines for the Senior and Junior High 
Schools and Upper Elementary Grades, published weekly during the school year 
(32 issues). Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permission. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Rosinson, President and Publisher © KenNetu M. Goutp, Editor-in-Chie/ 
@ Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor © Wim D. Boutwett, Editor, Scholasti, 
Teacher @ Associate Editors: Eric Bercer (Senior English), Mancaret Hause: 
(Practical English), Hersert L. Marx, Jr. (Senior Social Studies), Srurces F. Can) 
(World Week) © Department Editors: Invinc D. TaLmance, Foreign Affairs; Hens 
Masin, Sports; JEAN F. Merritt, Features @ Assistant Editors: Mary ALice CULE» 
WituraM Fave, Hicpa Fisher Marx, Patricia Lauper, LEE LEARNER, ELIZABETH ANN: 
McFar.anp ®@ Editorial Assistants: RENA HAMELFARB, ELIZABETH WADSWORTH ® Art 
Department: Mary JANE Dunton, Director; CHartes Beck, Francis Danovicn, Ev 
Mizerek, Dororuy Rantz @ Production Department: Saran McC. Gorman, Chief 
JANE Russe_t, HELEN LonMan ® Library: Lavinia Doster, Librarian; Lucy Ewankow 
® Contributing Editors: Henry STEELE ComMacer, EtHe. M. Duncan, Howarp | 
Hurwitz, A. H. Lass. 


Business and Circulation Departments 


G. Herpert McCracken, Vice President and Treasurer © Don LayMan, Director of Sale, 
Promotion © AGNEs Laurino, Business Manager © Georce T. CLarke, Circulation Man 
ager ® Hitpecarpe B. Hunter, Personnel Director @ Advertising Associates: Mani 
KERKMANN, S. C. WarvDEN (Chicago) @ Circulation Associates; NicHoL SANDOE, Davi» 
APPENZELLAR, JULIAN WAGNER, CATHARINE G. Otis @ Scholastic Awards: Kani 
BoLanpenr, Art; W. D. BoutrwEtL, Writing; Georce Fern, Industrial Arts; JENN1E Cort 
LAND, Secretary @ District Managers: GENEVIEVE BOHLAND, DELAMAR C. Briccs, STARi 
H. Owen, CHARLES SCHMALBACH, LENEL SHUCK. 


National Advisory Council 


Dr. L. Fraser Banks, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. © Dr. Hosani 
M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Henry H. Hi 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Very Rev. Mscr 
Freperick G. Hocuwa tt, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. * 
Dr. Heroin C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. © Dra. CHarnves H. Laxt 
former Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio © Dr. Liroyp S. Micnaet, Principal 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School © Dr. Dean M. SCHWEICKHARD, State Commissioner 0} 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Editorial Advisory Boards 


SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND WORLD WEEK: EveretTr AucspurGER, Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Cleveland, Ohio © Frank J. DressLer, Supervisor of Social Studies, Buffalo. 
N. Y. ® Dr. Josepu Kise, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. ® Harovv 
M. Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School © Myrtie Roserts, Woodrow Wilson Higl 
School, Dallas, Texas © Dr. Jacos M. Ross, Principal, Midwood High School, Brooklyi 
N. Y. 





ADVANCED ENGLISH: Dr. JoHN W. BELL, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
Ill. © ANGELA M. Broenine, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. © Mary J. Crancy 
Madison High School, Rochester, N. Y. © Dr. Epwin S. Futcomer, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J. © Fuorence Gum.p, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Dr. Eance T. Hawkins, President, State Teachers College, Towson. 
Md. ® Beatrice Hopes, Board of Education, New York City © Mancetta Law ek 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. © Genevieve Rwp.e, Senior Hizli 
School, New Castle, Pa. © Dr. Wut1am R. Woon, Evanston Township High School. 
Evanston, Il. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Dr. IRwin A. Ecknauser, Graham Junior High School, Mt. Vernon 
N. Y. © Ava Grito, Franklin School, Westfield, N. J. © Dr. WirtHetmina Hut, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. @ Bess V. Morriti, Monnier School, Detroit, Mich- 
igan @ Etnet M. Ray, McLain Junior High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 






Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription, or Advertising, to 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
































